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endeavour to throw down a 
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of our spiritual nature.’’—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


rermore developing itself into 












greater distinctness 1s the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
en men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Hens of the Week. 
HREE facts in relation to the war stand out 
with prominence sufficient to create great 
interest. The expedition for Sebastopol has de- 
parted from Varna, and must now be in the 
Crimea; Russia has refused to accept the con- 
ditions offered by Austria as a basis for negotia- 
tion; and Austria has declined to consider the 

Russian refusal a casus belli. 

Dealing with the diplomatic facts first, let us 
estimate their import. It will be remembered 
that on the 10th of Augus$ Austria forwarded a 
note to the Court of St. Petersburg containing 
the conditions set forth in the identie notes | 
exchanged, on the 8th of August, ered 





Austria and the Western Powers. ‘Three | 
days after Prussia sent a note also; weakly 
fupporting the former Austrian demand, and, were 
wntimentally diplomatic, we should say pathetically 
appealing to the Emperor Nicholas to be good 
enough at least to say that he would negotiate. 
To that demand and this appeal the Russian | 
inswered “No.” At Vienna and Putbus the 
iificant monosyllable was uttered nearly on 
tbe same day. The Prussian Court at Putbus 
™s put in commotion—leading, doubtless, to 
Peat demands on the champagne cases. The 
Austrian Emperor summoned his council, and 
they determined, it seems, not to regard the 
Rassian refusal as a casus belli. It is not for 
Wtodecide upon the policy of Austria in this war 
She has purely Austrian objects in view; 
ta mortal fear of revolution at her heart. 
Hitherto she has limited her action to securing 
the Danube, and the notes of the 8th August, go 
wfuther than to bind her to do certain things, 
hy the Russians not evacuate the Principalities. 
"fusing to take the answer as a casus belli, 
inti ems actuated by two motives—a desire 
five the Russians time to escape from Austria’s 
sey soldiers ; and an equally strong wish 
: the Opinion of the German Diet before 
titel decided step as a declaration of war. 
Poition now taken up by Austria is this : she 
onl the Principalities, in “an attitude of 
Gouna” ¥ setting the Turkish army 
Pint the Russians ; the allies free to assail 
we, } and standing herself armed in the 
Dh other out the Russians for the future. 
it the Fespects the war is at a stand, except 
Crimes. The Turks have pressed on 











twee Moldavia, they menace Braila and Galatz, 
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and may enter Bessarabia, if they are required to 
do so. On the other hand, the Russians have not 
quitted Moldavia, and it still remains to be seen 
whether they intend to do so or not. All eyes 
are bent upon Sebastopol ; but we warn the public 
that they must not expect early news of its fall. 
From Asia, the fuller accounts of the battles of 
Bayazeod and Kuroukdere only confirm the stories 
of the terrible disasters inflicted on the Turks. 
Indeed, it is stated that the combat was decisive, 
and the retreat from the field a rout. Zarif 
Pasha was superseded, and either General Guyon 
or Ismail Pasha will succeed him in command; 
while Colonel Williams, on the part of England, 
goes as a military commissioner. The sum of all 
is, as we stated last week, that Russia wins the 
campaign. 

The mectings of potentates at Boulogne and 


Calais have teased public curiosity. King Leo- 


pold renewed his acquaintance with Louis 
Napoleon, now an Emperor; the King of 


Portugal paid a rapid visit to the favourite of 
fortune; and Prince Albert, with a striking train, 
the Minister of War, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Adjutant-General, the veteran Lord Seaton, 
and a host of officers, arrived at Bologne on Tues- 
day to stay for the week. Much has been written 
on the courtesies interchanged between the Em- 
peror and the Consort of his great ally,—the cordial 
grasp, the frank language, the high-bred attention : 
and as much almost about the rougher courtesies 
prevailing among the men of the Hundred 
Guards and Corporal Sutton and his Life Guards. 
The real significance of the meeting, however, is 
not in this outward show of high life, but in the 
great fact that it isa military and political cone 
What has been decided ? 

Denmark is engaged in defending its constitu- 
tion from a regal coup d'état, and in a very Bri- 


ference. 


tish fashion—that is, by a national “ Society”—a 
League, and a big subscription. The illegal consti- 
tution ordained last July by the Oersted Ministry, 
gives simply a consultative power to a Council of 


State nominees. ‘The promulgation of this edict, no 


less than its character, is eminently unconstitu- 
tional; and the whole nation is unanimous for 
backing the Parliament, should Parliament, as is 
anticipated, impeach the Ministers and refuse the 
taxes. This steady British fashion of dealing with 
obstreperous Ministers and maundering monarchs, 
strangely contrasts with the fiercer fashions of 
Spain. There, the army, and not the people, makes 
the revolutions ; the general, not the statesman, is 











the man who assails despotism. It is a pity the 
Spaniard cannot infuse a little of his fire into the 
Scandinavian, and the latter a little of his steady 
will and plodding perseverance into the Spaniard. 
However, having got rid of Queen Christina, and 
having seized her effects, the Spanish Govern- 
ment seems likely to sueceed in maintaining order 
until the Constituent Cortes assembles to relieve 
it of some of the responsibility. 

At home the Cholera makes awful strides on- 
wards. The rate of the increase last week over 
the week before is one-half as many again. The 
new Board of Health has at least shown a com- 
mendable activity in advising and suggesting 
means of meeting the evil. A Medical Council 
has been appointed, composed of the best known 
men in the profession, and it held its first meeting 
on Wednesday. It must be obvious to all that the 
Board of Health can confer a great benefit on the 
country by acquiring and diffusing the fullest 
possible information, not only as to the state of the 
atmosphere, and the causes thereof—not only by 
keeping a register of all fatal cases—but by record- 
ing cases of recovery as well. And this week the 
new Medical Council calls upon the medical pro- 
fession of the metropolis and country to co-operate. 

Most of the Ministers are recreating in the rural 
districts. Lord John Russell is especially locomo- 
tive; now in Kendal, now in Skiddaw, now in “ Mr. 
Whyte’s theatre,” listening to ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer ;” now at Killarney, and everywhere sowing 
small seeds of possible and imbecile popularity. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert has been féting the school-children 
of Wilton, and engaging in their games —a strong 
contrast to the duties cf the Secretary at War. 
The Duke of Newcastle has been at Boulogne. 
But Lord Aberdeen, grim, silent, and conscien- 
tious, remains constantly at the head-quarters of 
affairs. 

The middle classes of London, the weavers of 
Nottingham and the labourers of Aylesbury, are 
rioting against the bakers ;—in Nottingham they 
break into the bakers’ shops, in London they 
break out in the columns of the 7imes in silly 
complaints. The fact is, the price of bread is 
pretty generally too high as compared to the 
price of grain. The bakers seem to have madea 
mistake in laying in stocks in anticipation of a 
rise; and the rapid fall of the price of grain has 
caught them with stocks of high-priced wheat 
unconsumed. Whence, the madness—utter mad- 
ness—of the mobs. 

Another riot of a more regular character—that 
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cf the publicans against the Morning Advertiser, 
apropos of the Beer Bill—promises to be a revo- 
lution. This week the agi 
lane Theatre, and wetwmy 
end to the editorial blund 
they cannot altogether get rid 

Perry’s case has at length settled by 
Horse Guards. Perigpis a of one amd 
found guilty of three other charges; sen- 
tenced to be dismissed the service, but per- 
mitted to sell his commission. Greer is dis- 
missed the service, not. by the Court-martial, 
but by the Commander-in- Chief, and also allowed 
to sell his commission. These sentences have ex- 
cited the disgust of the public ; and a large sum 
has already been subscribed for the benefit of 
Perry. But the scandals of Windsor and Weedon, 
and the injustiee perpetrated'upon Perry—do they 
fit in very well with our self-assumed mission of 
sending a whole army of these heroes to defend 
“ civilisation” in the East ? 










‘\ 
THE COURT. 
Pree Apert is to be back at Osborne to-day; 
and immediately the Court will proceed to Balmoral. 
The Earl of Aberdeen has been staying with her 
Majesty this week. 





“THE WAR.” 


Marsmat, St. Arnaud had issued an order of the day, 
dated Varna, August 25, acquainting the troops that 
the destination of the expedition was the Crimea; 
and that the duty of the allied forces would be to 
take Sebastopol as a pledge of peace. The flags of 
the three Powers, says the order, will soon be greeted 
on the walls of Sebastopol with cries of “ Vive l’Em- 
pereur!” 





Vienna, Wednesday Evening. 

A Cabinet Council was held to-day, at which the 
Emperor Francis Joseph presided. 

Tt was decided that the rejection by Russia of the 
guarantees required by the Western Powers, through 
Austria, does not amount to a casus belli. 

Austria, however, will persevere in supporting the 
said guarantees, as necessary for the restoration of 
peace, and for the maintenance of the balance of 
power; and in the meantime she will await the result 
of the operations undertaken by the allied Powers 
against Sebastopol. 

Austria, for the present, is satisfied with having 
maintained a strict neutrality. 

Berlin, Tuesday. 

Russia rejects the four itions made by Aus- 


tria, retires behind the Pruth, and then awaits any 
hostile attacks or pacific overtures. 


General Guyon (Kurschid Pacha) is appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of Asia. 





The Russian prisoners taken at Bomarsund have 
arrived in England by the Termagant, the Valorous, 
and the Dauntless war-steamers, The Russians, 
men and officers, were allowed. to bring their wives 
with them. 


“Tt looked strange to see these unwonted occupants of a 
grim man-of-war clustered on a portion of the main deck 
set apart for their use—one dividing her attention be- 
tween a pair of very young children, apparently twins, and 
none showing any signs of depression. y were all plainly 
but neatly dressed, the majority having coloured kerchiefs 
bound round their heads, and otherwise resembling the 
Bavarian broom-sellers who find their way to this country. 
Jaek owes them on the voy: home the luxury of having 
his clothes well washed, and he has evinced his gratitude b 
attentions kept strictly within the bounds of decorum as we 
as discipline.” 

The same writer says:— 

“If the prisoners from Bomarsund are to be considered 
average specimens of the Russian troops, we need not despair 
as to the fortunes of the present war. Making every allow- 
anee for the circumstances attending their arrival, they have 
that expressed in their dull submissive faces which cannot 

conquer Im an aggressive war. A more civilised race of 
soldiers would not, perhaps, have shown the cheerfulness 
under adversity which they exhibited. As they left the 
Termagant to go on board the Devonshire they smoked their 
pipes and chatted gaily toeach other. The sick were carried 
out in blankets and laid on the deck of the steam-tender 
employed on the occasion without apparent display of 
sympathy, and to one poor young fellow who, in a state of 
ys exhaustion fell prostrate, the only attention shown by 
lis comrades was that of pushing a knaj his 
head. English or French troops would probably have shown 
more feeling. But such facts are not mentioned as a re- 


proach. Sensi 
of superior i 
have to end 









in th ] dfethe men to tledBevonshire. Thegpmptrared 
to be ucatid and welded.” 


}soner 


their arrival is to be two-thirds of A.B. 
bread, which is to be served out to them in full allowance— 
viz., 1 lb. of biseuit or 12 1b. of soft bread. 
weekly food will be as follows :—Biscuit or soft bread, sugar, 
tea or chocolate, oatmeal, mustard, 
meat daily (when it ean be procu 
salt pork or salt beef, peas, flour, suet, and currants or 
raisins, W 
present only three Russian fishermem on board the Devon- 
shire, and they express themselves highly satisfied with 
their rations. They declare the 
week where they now are than they could obtain in one 
month when they were at home at their avocation as fisher- 
men, and they would be truly happy to have their families 
to share their present fure with them. 
description for the purposes of cleanliness, such as wash- 
tubs, soap, towels, &c., will be liberally served out to each 
mess, also mess-traps for use.” 


friend and present aide-de-camp, Col. Fle 
for nearly an hour along the quay and jetty. “The Emperor 
and his companion were in plain clothes, and they mixed 
among the crowds unrecognised by the main body of the 
visitors. 
raised his hat as he passed; but the Emperor, addressing 
him in an under tone of voice, begged that he would not pay 
him that mark of respect, as it might lead to his being gene- 
tally recognised and followed by a crowd. The Emperor 
stood and listened for some time to the performance of two 
young men on the violin, whose talents would probably have 
been somewhat less displayed had they known that they 
were honoured by performing before his Majesty. 
walking on the pier for nearly an hour, the fact of the Em- 
ay presence 











y of mind)ié a necessary accompaniment 
gence, ated it is fortunate that men who 
ost harden in the process to bear it. The 

on board the Texmagant took no achime part 


tions airises—how to deal with theseppri- 

. The Méading jourmal, in @highly sentimental | 

icl@ recommends implacable politeness. .‘Bhe 

inisterrof. Warrdecides.ome.thimgrat once:—« 

“ The scalligeof victuallingetie Russian — ofwar on 
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lowance, except in 


A yy 


Their articles of 


r, vinegar, fresh 
) > fresh vegetables, 


hen fresh meat cannot be procured. There ‘are at 


eat more meat in one 
Stores of every 


THE CONQUEROK’S ENTRY INTO BUCHAREST. 
The arrival of Omar Pasha in Bucharest to-day 


caused an unusual excitement, and there were few 
of the inhabitants, whether male or female, who did 
not try to get a glimpse of the Commander of the 
Ottoman forces. 
the Minister of the Interior, who is President of the 
Conncil of Administration by which the Government 
of Wallachia is now carried on; Sadik Pasha, 
Military Governor of Bucharest ; a number of civil 
and military officials; and the troops were also 
present. After a short reception in a tent which 
was prepared, Omar Pasha entered the carriage of 
the Minister of the Interior, and proceeded through 
the town, 
occasion, the gentlemen in the streets waving their 


He was received at the barrier by 


Great enthusiasm was displayed on the 
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On Tuesdayemorning. Prince Albert arriy 
The down tomthe Quai, accompanied ae 
indigpemmable Celene eury, fai alighting from his th 
a his royal ‘visitor on he~yacht came 
alongside, the band off the Guides Struckeup “ God 
Queen,” and the people gave a chee: showed _ 
greg ag @ more intimate acquaintance with thes Be 
= oe is me - their vocal ms 
idering that the people were French, and 
meter stood at about 100 1 the. efieet wrt the 
effective. Prince Albert stood on the deck in fie 
uniform, and surrounded by Lords Cowley and Hardings tig 
Duke of Newcastle, Colonel Phipps, and the remainder ahs 
suite. His Royal Highness looked exceedingly 
bowed and smiled repeatedly in ackaowt di 
hearty welcome with which he was received, ; 
now became intense to see the manner im which a 
between the Emperor and the Prince would be 
to more experienced eyes it became ap 
that it was to be a struggle of condescension, 
outdo the other in the frankness and a 
greeting. Since the famous meeting om the “ ‘the 
cloth of gold” there had hardly been so interesting an 
view between the representatives of the two mi ations, 
A splendid “ ganeway,” carpeted with scarlet 
ornamented with velvet and gold, had been 
the sailors ran it into its place, the Prince fi 
and the Emperor the other, evidently with the intentima 
rushing up or down, as the case might be, 
properly placed The Prince, however, showed the 
activity, and running briskly down the plank, cwaales 
the termination by the Emperor who, with one hasdonth: 
rail, held out the other for a frank English shaice-hanis, 
which was given on both sides with the fervour 
and cordiality. At the carriage door the Prince gave my 
to the Emperor, but the latter was not to be omtdone ia 

liteness, and insisted on his visitor's entering first. The 

rince then sat dowm on the lefthand side, but the 
again intimated that he should take the right, andall these: 
little struggles of courtesy having been arranged, the: 
drove off to the Hotel Brighton. On the Prd 





hats, while the ladies, who filled every window on 
the route through which he was to pass, had all of | get on board the royal yacht, but the curious were iafomned 
them bouquets and garlands, whieh they threw into 
the carriage. 
of Dorabans, or mounted police, who carry lances, ks 
and a small party of Turkish cavalry; behind the | at the Hotel Brighton the gates were of toume chisel» 
earriage rode a cavalcade, in which a most extraordi- | gj) but the Prince and his suite, but it is satisfactory to be 
nary variety of uniforms might be distinguished. | enabled to state, on excellent authority, that » splendid 
Officers of cavalry, infantry, staff, artillery, and | breakfast was in readiness for the visitors, which m dott 
engineers, belonging to the English, French, ‘Turkish, | the recent sea voyage made peculiarly acceptable, ‘The 
Sardinian, and Wallachian armies, formed the cor- 
tége, which was followed by crowds of civilians in 
carriages and on horseback. Omar Pasha’s hand- 
some countenance and figure were well set off by the 
splendid uniform and numerous stars and medals 
which he wore. 
streets he went to a country house about a mile 
outside Bucharest. 
of what had been a Russian camp three weeks ago, 
and the square trenches dug round their 
shaped tents were still easily distinguishable. After 
remaining inside for a couple of hours, during which 
time the leading inhabitants of Bucharest paid their 
respects, he reviewed the Turkish and Wallachian 
troops.—7imes Correspondent. 


The procession was headed by a troop 


After passing through the principal 
The road lay through the site 


uliarly 





BOULOGNE.—THE CAMP AND THE 
FESTIVITIES. 


WE subjoin, from the correspondence of our contem- 
poraries, some interesting details relative to the 
week at Boulogne. 


The Emperor, accompanied by his illustrious visitors, the 


King of the Belgians and the Duke de Brabant, arrived at 
Boulogne from Calais at a quarter past ten o’elock on Sunday 
morning. The Royal party, who travelled in an open carriage, 
escorted by a detachment of the Imperial Guards, were re- 
ceived with acclamations on their way to the Emperor’s 
hotel at Capecure. After partaking of some refreshment, 
the Emperor conducted the King and Prince to the site of 
the bassin flottant which it is proposed to construct. 
intended that their Majesties should assist at the celebration 
of a grand military mass at the camp; but the heat was so 
excessive that the order for the Royal carriages was counter- 
manded, and the Royal party remained at the Imperial hotel 
—_ ‘ King of the Belgians set out om his departure for 
stend. 


It was 


On Monday evening the Emperor, accompanied by his old 
‘leury, promenaded 


An Englishman who recognised the Emperor 


After 


; came partialiy known, and, notwithstand- 
g the evident desire to remain incog., some score of the 


Imperial cortege a general rush was made by the publicte 


that she could not be seen until ten o’clock to-morrow, ant 
every one departed quite sutistied and delighted at theides 
of the promised treat. 


| Garde Imperiale protected every entrance, and the Cat 
| Garde (dismounted) lined the vestibule. Some of our Lit 
| Guards were amongst the crowd, and Coporal Sutteo, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army in Ls 
more than once mistaken for ‘ Un General is.” I 
appears that on the preceding eveniug this now di 
|warrior had been giving his French friends) of, the Geb 
|Garde a specimen of that dexterity with the sword which 
| had often enabled him to cut a s im two, at the gad 
torial exhibitions of Saville House. ‘The Briti 

on this occasion Gining with their friends, the Cent 

| at their magnificent quarters, ‘‘ The Chateau,” and his Ma- 
| jesty the Emperor hearing of the party sent thirty bottles 

| champagne to give the necessary vivacity to the enteral 
jment. After dinner and “ the usual loyal nae 








| 


jarms and of martial prowess became nai { 

| of conversation, and the British Commander-in-Chieivdur 
teered to cut a bar of lead in two with his sword The 
|Frenchmen were astonished at the pro bat md 

|more so when they saw the deed actually done, andthe 

\strongest and most powerful of their own bodp 
selected to try a similar cut. But, alas! though stg 
_and valarous withal, he had not cut sheep im two at Savile 
house, and so, after about a dozen desperate cuts, le" 
obliged to give up the task in tears and pers} Theo 
the bar was examined and a fracture was but Cx 
poral Sutton repeated the stroke, suggesting atthe same tin 
the possibility of cutting a small waisted man in trols 
similar manucr. “Truth is stranger than fiction. 7 
was the celebrated trial of skill between Richard Carat 
Lion and Saladin in the ‘‘ Talisman,” enacted over o% 
a corporal in the Life Guards and a French heavy 4 
and excited quite as much interest in the spectators, 

, Frenchmen, although behaving with all their usual politenss 
and good humour, would evidently have been ble ae 
that their comrade had cut the bar, and & vb 
midshipman who was present implored his if hewss- 

| tears in his eyes, not to make the second attempt if eal 

' not quite sure of his hand, lest the national character Be 

Sutton, erie 
tannic Majesty's Life Guards. It is pleasing to hare‘? 

i that this Httle episode did not interrupt friendly —e 

‘tions, but that Corporal Sutton, ving gone ae 

attributed his success more to sleight of and ea 

than strength, the Emperor's excellent champeg? 
finished in the most amicable manner imaginable. 


|be imperilled by the failure of Co 


On Wednesday, his Majesty the Emperor and his 
| Highness Prince Albert reviewed the troops 
Bruyeres, at St. Omer. The review was & 
a and the royal party were recei 

cheering by a large crowd. All the Freneh | 
presented to Prince Albert, who, in addressing 
pressed great satisfaction at the appearance 
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of the troops, and his hope for a 
Stereo thetee nadiese.” cba royal party then ww 
Boulogne. Prince Albert is to be at Osborne 
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OUR @IVIEISATION. 


Police Court, 2 plasterer named 
arthe Marylebone onved with a vielent and un- 
The facts as 


u 
sonata esoomplainant, were. as follows: 
sate! i that.on Saturday night. last, as she 


rafford-street, Lisson-grove, she was 

ms ag Sag who wished her to accompany him 
u the neighbourhood ; she refused, upon whieh he 
tpahouse in her a. tremendous blow oa the face; she 


ground here she remained for a time almost 

ig the gr 2 By in ole measure recovered she found 
of her teeth had been knocked completely out, and 

aba ‘The prisoner, after thus ill-using her, made 

a 

his. 


ved in evidence, and the prisoner 
Te aed 1 hard labour for three months. 

wkt the same court, a labourer; ‘l'imothy Lee, was 

of am assault) and robbery on Ann 





curious ease was tried at Westminster. It 
4. foreigners to beware how they accost 
and genteel-looking women.” 


an Italian courier, was charged with 


rit 
1 


‘A fashionably attired, genteel-looking woman, abont 30 
of not possessing any great personal attractions, 
bm herself as Mrs. Jane Skirving, stated that her 
husband was in Canada, where she was about to join him. 
On Saturday morning, between 11 and 12 o'clock, she made 
someparchases at Covent-garden-market, and was about to 
retumn torher residenee at 7, Royal Avenue-terrace, Chelsea, 
when the pri accosted her, observing, “ that it was a 
nite rege ~~ it — and ee by 
herside; cliatting to-her, through St. James’s Park, in the 
she happened to say that she had a letter 

to post. Prisoner said, he should have much pleasure in 
doing it for her, but as it had not a Queen’s head on it he 
walked with her to her house in order that that defieiency 
might be supplied. Having arrived there, she gave him the 
and while he was putting it on the letter she 

daha telaave the room, her purse being at the time 
upow the containing four sovereigns and a half and 
some silver. Upon her return he put on his hat and left the 
house, and'immediately afterwards she missed 4/. 10s. from 


»money which she had had sent to her to go to 
= Prior to his departure, prisoner had written down 
his #11, Stanhope-street, St. Martin’s-lane,” and 
she y sent for a cab, and, accompanied by her 
landlord, went in quest of him. She could not find any 
“ St. Martin’s-lane,” and was walking | 


through St. Martin’s-court when she saw the prisoner in a 
’ . . . . . ' 
and joking with some other men. She imme- 


ily , when he came, and sheasked him for the 
money heliad taken out of her purse. He gave her 1/. 17s., 
her not to say anything, and invited her to aceom- 
pany him to the house of a friend in Pall-mall to get the 
remainder of the money. He then got into her cab, and 
} dag ap Sa 15, Pall-mall, wanted to go into the 
house alone, but insisted upon accompanying him. He 
kneeked’ at the door, but the gentleman for whom he in- 
was nobwithin, and they returned to the cab, when 
et landlord, who was with them, seeing a policeman, called 
him, and she gave prisoner in charge, 


The however, gave a very different ver- 
tiaral the story, 


The pri in broken English, said, that he saw “the 
pute ap looking at him lovingly,” and approached her 
with “a good morning,” when she condescended to accept 
his arm, and he felt great happiness in walking by her side. 
She said she was going home, and asked him if he would 
come with her; and he was delighted, and said “ Yes ;”’ 
aad she offered him some pears in a bag, but he would not 
r-rel cholera. She called at 5, Panton- 

Haymarket, asked him to wait alittle outside the 
door, and when she came out she said she had given the 
Peas to some little children. They then walked in the 

Kandshe told him that she had much desire to learn 
and he said he would teach her. Then 
Se, where she came and sat upon his 
kiss him and invited him to bed—they 
what present he stiould make her, and she 
whi, ree a he would let that be for a little 

z ping there an hour and a-half he wanted 

{0 git into the fresh air, when he offered her 10s, but she 
upon having five guineas, and called the landlady 
up, who said he must give it. He told them she 


aerate it, her clothes and all. Then they all pulled 
ot hig about, and somebody took two florins out 
ates t pocket, and he then said, if they wanted 
S Marti must come with him to his lodgings in 
there, and rt, and ther they all got into the cab to go 
be did not want to have a disturbance he went | 


‘try-and get the money they wanted. 


examination, Mrs. Skirving contradicted 

i Bevions Statement, was distinctly proved to 
Open on some points, but persisted in 
Deter Prisoner with having robbed her. Mr. 
took bail for the aceused’s appearance on a 

Peet im order to give the police time to make 
New Searching inquiries into the character of 
Skirving and the house where she resided. 


BW thename of Fre: 
ity 

Who was 
Beat G4, 





rederick Ferman, and described himself 


Parsons, a tall and well-dressed woman, 
4s a “respectable married woman, resid- 


eating a Ghester-street, Kennington,” were charged with 


rbance in St. Mary's-square, Lambeth, and 





of highly respectable appearance, who | 


Albemarle-street, Regent-square, no occupation ;” | 
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Saturday night last. The male pri 

_— he Aig a male prisoner was further changed: 
The charges were and the prisoners were 

fined 10s. each. They paid the fine and left the 

court, the lady exclaiming “Good God! what wilt 

my husband think of this?” What indeed? 


Elizabeth Bud, a fellow-servant, and then with at- 
tempting to hang himself. Hart had formed am at- 
tachment to Elizabeth Bud, who was engaged to 
some one else. He thought to revenge himself in 
the manner above described. 

On Friday evening, while passing through the kitc 

the prisoner suddenly seized ber by the throat, and. attem 

to strangle her, which hew have succeeded in doing 
had not isa Thomason, the barmaid, accidentally, come, 
in and reseued her. She. was then so far gone, from the, 
effect of strangulation, that she fell exhausted. The pri- 
soner made his. way into the skittle-grouud, and, being sas- 
picious that. he meditated something agzinet i the 

urmaid went there, taking a knife with her in her hand. 
She saw Hart suspended by the neck by a rope from the 
beam, and she instantly cut him down, but the rope was. so 
tight round his neck that she had to cut that. He then ap- 
peared lifeless, but she ran and got some water and sprinkled 
it over his faee, and gave an alarm, by whieh time the 
prisoner exhibited signs of returning animation, and le sub- 
sequently recovered. and was given into custody. Both the, 
prisoner aud his, intended victim bore the highest ae 
with their emplover, and the magistrate having compli 
mented the pea on her courage and. discretion,, the; 
prisoner, in defeace, said he conld not. account, for his.cou- 
duct in any other way than that he bad been drinking rum 
all day with a young man who was going to sea, and he was, 
truly soery for what he had done. On the solemn promise 
of the prisoner not to repeat such an offence, the i 
consented to his discharge. The prisoner seemed deeply 
penitent. 


At Salisbury, Mary Ann Napper, of Trowbridge, and 
James Napper, her son, were remanded by the coroner to 
Devizes Gaol, until Tuesday next, on a charge of killing her 
husband, on Thursday sennight. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that the prisoner James Napper had, on Wednesday, 
quarrelled with his brother, who has lately returned home 
from transpertation. The father interfered to separate them, 
and incurred the displeasure of the prisoner by striking him. 
On Thursday evenmg, whilst'at the Bear Inn drinking 
together, some altercation took place, when the male prisoner 
| struck his father, knocked him dewn, and kicked him se- 
verely. ‘Lhe wife then fell upon her husband, taking hold of 
him by the hair and repeatedly striking his. head on the stone. 
| floor, swearing she would slaughter him. They all three 
| left the Bear and went towards home, and thedeceased when | 
afew yards from the house staggered and fell, and was after- | 
| wards taken home, and died on Friday morning, about six | 
| o'clock, from the effects of the blows and kicks he-had re- 
| ceived. The deceased was tried about 15 years ago for the 
| murder of a man who had excited his jealousy by keeping 
| his wife’s company. He was aequitted in consequence of a 
| flaw in the indictment. 











Here is an illustration of “Morality in High Life:” 
A correspondent: at Dorking writes that a most painfal 
| feeling has been caused in that neighbourhood by some dis- 
closures of «ny profligacy, committed under the roof of 
| the Hon. and Rev. A. Sagden (son of Lord St. Leonards), 
| rector of Newdigate. The facts have been under magisterial 
investigation, and three persons, viz., George Elton, 17 years: 
of age, a connexion of the rev. gentleman by marriage, 
George Elphick, aged 21, a groom, residing in the house, and 
Maria Fen, the cook, are under remand. The evidence of 
the prosecutrix, Elizabeth Cowley, aged 16, which is te a 
large extent supported by the admission of Elphiek, shews 
that on Sunday night, the 13th ult., while the girl, who is 
housemaid, was in bed with the cook, and presumedly under 
her proteetion, the apartment was entered Up the two male 
defendants, the younger of whom committed a capital offence 
on the girl, with the concurrenee and active aid of her fel- 
low-servants, the cook and the groom. Elphick then took 
the cook to his own room, and afterwards returning to the 
girl’s chamber repeated Elton’s crime. The two young mem 
and the cook are remanded, charged, the two first. as» prin- 
| cipals, and the third as accessory to the offemee. 


The charge of perjury preferred by Madame Cara- 
dori against Mr. Benjamin Sloman has, more than 
once, been tried before Mr. Henry at Bow-street. 

| The case has been again adjourned, and no new. facts 





'of interest have been elicited. Contradictory evi- 
dence has been adduced in proof on one side that Ma- 
dame Caradori was responsible for at least a portion 
of Sloman’s bill, on the other that she was not. 


| Several applications have been made at_ the diffe- 
rent police courts for redress against Shipowners 


Joseph Hart, potman at the Duke of Suffolk, in 
Walworth, was charged with attempting to strangle | terval, within 


‘were congregated in the road, and who appeared to 
have been waiting for the of assailing her, 
and there wasno doubt but for the timely interference 
of see they would have laid violent hands 
upon her. 
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formed on < Kentish 
commissary, Tom Oliver and his assistant 
no time in making’ their. entrée, 
oe Fes neers Tom Sayers, 
ames adgkciss, Birmingham 
M‘Nulty. ing M‘Nult: th 
By a few sstnatie ah Mioek the 
scratch, 
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The contest was commenced 


round succeeded he dashiag at his .mam 
same unflinching and determined manner. In 
bout there was nothing but right dowa hard Sighting. 
Massey, ever was home. with the left on the. 
and shen following with the right. , 
retreat, a! i in a manner that quickly surprised 
the friends of Massey; often duri ryt ivi 
Massey the uppercut, in a most ve style, We “shall 
leave to others, to describe the many fluctuations that 
occurred in this.battle. It. must suffite to state that 
proved himself to be something W@tter than the “ stale oldman 
many thought him, for he _ > with an. energy and deter- 
mination that brought him and maintained his 
reeremge A to the end. Im the whole, 76 rounds were 


[ 
dpcer 


‘ought, oecupying two hours and thirty-four: min . when 
M:Nulty was. compelled to ielge himself defected —- 
Morning Advertiser. 





MR. DAVID URQUHART’S BELIEF. 
Mr. Davip Urquuaat is intensifying his views; he 
now charges the Cabinet with a deliberate intention 
to kill off by cholera the army sent to the East. We 
find the following letter from him in the Morning 
Advertiser :— 

“ Sir.—When some months I wrote these lines, ‘I; 
charge the Government with “the deliberate. purpose. of. 
exposing the t to infection in order to be able to account 
thereby for their inaction,’ I was astonished at_ your courage 


in insertingthem, Since that period, and duri two months, 
ditheoet,Yoursalac os 


the correspondents of the journals, and more espe- 
cially of the Morniag Herald, detailed the v show- 
ing that the ground of the was soectal to the 


utter astonishment of the whole inhabitants of the 

where oe being in his senses would ever have ieee 
@ single tent, not to say a large body of men, in a place 
te which the name has foe given of ‘The Valley of Death,” 
at the season of the year when malaria was commencing its 
ravages, 18 a Country known to be the most dangerous upon 
earth, and the conditions of which had- been for months in- 
cessantly ocoupy ing the solicitous attention of the military 
authorities. What was known to the people of the coun! 
what was known to the correspondents of the journals, 

not fail to be known to the chiefs of the army, even supposing 
the subject had never engaged their attention. When the 
consequences appear, do they move? No. From the hour 
of their arrival up to the present moment, or until the 
meng — —_ cholera occurred, there are the 
troops kept with as clear a purpose, as is that purpose of 
preventing them from mastion the enemy. 

‘I say the fortunate occurrence of the cholera—that came 
as a godsend. Ague was too slow a poison, and besides it 
did not extend to the squadron. It was an item in the 
wy of accidents upon which they reckoned, and gets rid. 

“After all, what is there more heinous in this than in 
every step that they have taken; and what crime was not 
included as a necessary result when the complete under- 

inheritance of a 


sta Was come to to dispose of the 
‘sick man’ who had to be slain? 

“* Now when, in addition to fever, cholera has come, the 
Ties treats us to anarticle, or rather a.suecession of artieles, 
on the insecurity of human life, and the dangers incident to 
war. It says on Saturday last.: 

—o under this terrible dispensation of Providenee, 
which appears to beas universal in its a) amongst 

to augment 


a.00rs Ree Hee, weatnatt 
the pain oceasioned by these events by an attempt te impute 
a ee ee under which they have taken 
place. This curse upon our men in a manner no fore~ 
sight could avoid, and no skill prevent. 

“* Of course it is Providence and not poliey; of course it 





by emigrants. The worst case is that of the Jane 
Green, noticed last week. Many poor families are | 
in terrible distress. They have lost their all, and ; 
are now dependant on public charity. A certain | 
number, however, will be sent off on the Emigration 
| Fund, by the Government Commissioners. | 
The Rev. Dr. Ferguson, the Roman Catholic priest, 
| charged with the unlawful solemnization of a mar- 
| riage, has been again remanded. When the com- | 
| plainant (quasi-wife,) left the court, to be conveyed | 
| to the workhouse, she was greeted with long and 


would augment pain to impute blame to the arrangements of 
poliey. But why impute blame, or how augment pain, whem, 
the dispensation is one ‘ which no foresight could avoid, and. 
no skill prevent?’ Yes, there was skill and there was fore~ 

sight—skill and foresight of demons; and the writer of those: 
atrocious lines shrinks not from the word ‘ curse,’ nor: 
from connecting that word with his te hay No —— 
man wrote those lines ; they are the ing sareasm of one 

of a people who, like Attilla, felt in the and crimes 
of its victims, that it was a scourge inthe handsof God, 
sent to puvish the human race and to purge the earth,” 

Ts not the Government wrong to endure; in silence, 


the conduct. of a journal which, day after day pub- 


use of disgusting language, at 12 o'clock on’ loud yells from between 200 and 300 women, who! lishes a libel such as that? 
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RIOTS. 


Tere have been, this week, some “ bread-riots,” at 
Nottingham; on Tuesday evening, 

“ A vast crowd of persons assembled on a piece of ground 
near the new baths and washhouses in one of the lower dis 
tricts of the town, for the pu of adopting some means 
of intimidating the bakers, ia that bread might be sold 
, a lower rate Toes Peo ns ings were 

course very i , and part of the mob, consisting 

ipally of boys, went to a baker's named Needham, who 
ives near the place of meeting, and in a few moments 
smashed his windows. They then went to another baker's 
in the neighbourhood, but before they committed any vio- 
lence asked him if he would lower the price of his bread. 
The man having answered that he would, they left his oe 
without doing it any injury. From this place they proceed 
to Mr. Hutcbinson’s in r-gate, smashing the bread-shop 
windows in the way. 

“ When they got to Mr, Hutchinson’s (who is a Poor Law 
guardian) they quickly broke his windows. The crowd then 
went into Narrow-march, Bridlesmith-gate, Parliament- 
street (where they entered a baker’s shop and stole a quan- 
tity of bread) breaking the windows of the various provision 
shops as they passed along.” 

This state of things continued on Wednesday; so 
that the Mayor found it necessary to call out the 
military :— 

“ At Radford, about a mile from the town, the mob at- 
tacked the house of Mr. Bonser, who yy at one of the 
windows saying that if they did not leave the house, he 
should fire upon them. The crowd were not, however, in- 
timidated, and he fired three times over their heads. Finding 
that they still persevered in ing his property, he fired 
a charge co among them, = bce! Pape of Fe 
rioters. ey soon omy 8 premises, and visi 
the shops of the bakers in ighbourhood, making tre- 
mendous havoe of the windows. Their depredations extended 
to Hyson-green and other villages in the neighbourhood.” 


Similar outrages took place in the town of Not- 
tingham itself, but nothing serious occurred beyond 
the precautionary reading of the Riot Act by the 
authorities. The bakers shut up their shops, and 
refused to sell any more bread even at the mob's 
price. This is the most tragic incident :— 

* About eight o’clock a mob went along London-road to 
the shop of Mr. Orme, a baker, and began the work of 
destruction by smashing his windows. They then returned 
to Mr. Hutchinson’s, whose windows they had partially 
broken the night preceding, and again renewed the attack, 
making sad havoc. From this place they proceeded through 
Narrow-marsb, Leen-side, Drury-hill, and other = of 
the town, smashing the windows on their way. When in 
Lister-gate, a body of the police strove to capture some of 
them. An inspector succeeded in making a prisoner, when 
a tremendous volley of boulders, brickbats, &c., were hurled 
at him; he for some time kept his prize, but was ultimately 
overpowered, and the prisoner was rescued. The police 
made use of their staves, and afterwards made some captures. 
A desperate gang passed towards Drury-hill, for the purpose 
of parading that narrow locality. The police here inter- 








fered, and succeeded in blocking up the hill at both ends.” 
At Aylesbury there has been “a commotion ” from 

the same cause, but nothing more. In London! 

public indignation with the bakers has taken no! 


more violent shape than in letters to the Times. 





At Kidderminster some turn-outs attacked and 
smashed the windows of the factory of Messrs, 
Pardoe, Hoonan, and Pardoe. The magistrates re- 
sorted to the reading of the Riot Act, and an appeal | 
to Lord Lyttleton, then Lord-Lieutenant of the | 
county, who sent some of his yeomanry into the town. | 
The result was that no more factories were attacked. | 
The story is as follows:— 

“A twelvemonth last Christmas what are termed the 
tapestry hands struck, and obtained 24d. a yard for what 
is termed 3-4ths, instead of 2d.a y. Some short time 
back the masters, alleging the depression of business, re- 
duced the price to 2d. The men murmured, but, finding 
work slack and men plentiful, agreed to the reduction. Six 
weeks ago a new ‘fabric,’ called 5-8ths, was put on the 
looms, for which the masters would only pay a price propor- 
tionate, as to size, to that for which they paid for the 3-4ths. 
Against this the workmen in the employ of Messrs. Pardve, 
Hoonan, and Pardoe, struck, on Monday, the 21st ult., alleg- 
ing that though the 5-8ths was less in size than the 3-4ths, 
it was more troublesome, and required more time to work, 
and demanding that the same price, 2d. per yard, should be 
paid for the 5.8ths as for the 3-4ths. It appeared that 
this price was being paid by the other firms in the town. 
The Messrs. Pardoe and Hoonan, after some consi- 
deration, admitted the claim; but the men emboldened 
by the inch conceded to them, determined to take an ell, 
and refused to go to work, until the half of the halfpenny 
which had been taken off were restored, -and they were 
| 24d. a yard, both for 3-4th and 5-8ths. This the 

rm determinately refused, and gave notice that unless 
the men ret to their work on the following Thurs- 
day, their places would be supplied with strangers. The 
men did not go in, and the masters combining together, 
the tapestry hands in the employ of Mr. Brenton and of 
Mr. Holmes were ‘locked out’ until Pardoe and Hoonan’s 
hands returned to their work. Matters went on thus till 
Wednesday last, when a number of men were brought from 
Halifax by Messrs. Pardoe and Hoonan, and, to prevent their 
being interfered with, were in the factory. This 
brought matters to a crisis, and t nine o'clock on Friday 
evening, after an excited meeting of the turn-outs at the 
George Inn, they went down to a place called ‘ The Slings,’ 
adjoining Messrs. Pardoe and Hoonan’s factory, broke two 
hundred panes of glass, and had nearly succeeded in forcing 
the door, when the borough police were brought in a body 








ee and, after t trouble and exertion, they 
in inducing the mob to disperse. The next 
morning, at a meeting of the magistrates, it was resolved 
to send for a reinforcement of the county police—which ar- 
rived in the course of the day—and to send to the lord- 
lieutenant of the county. On Saturday evening about a 
dozen more men from Halifax arrived, and were escorted 
from the railway station by the police to the factory. This 
was the signal for fresh disturbances; the riot act was read, 
and two of the more active rioters were apprehended; but 
beyond the terror which the disturbances excited they did 
no mischief. Lord Lyttelton and Lord Ward arrived in the 
town on Sunday morning, and were met by the mayor and 
= trates. Portions of the Whitly, Stourbridge, Tardibrigg, 
and one or two other troops of the county yeomanry arrived 
in the course of the morning. Their appearance seemed to 
have convinced the turn-outs that prudence was the 
best part of valour, for a deputation of six of their number 
met Mr. G. Hoonan and Mr. J. Pardoe, in the presence 
of Lord Ward and the Mayor, J. Kitely, Esq., at the 
factory, in the afternoon. At that meeting the em- 
ployers declared that they would pay Crossly’s prices— 
those paid by Mr. Crossly, who is, we understand, the 
patentee of the tapestry processes at which the men work— 
and no other; and they further declared that there were 
some of the men who had struck whom they would not re- 
ceive back under any circumstances. This was a sore point, 
but the masters would not give way, and the men left upon 
the understanding that they were to return to their work on 
Monday. About eighty went in when the bell rung at nine 
and two o'clock, but did no work. Several deputations 
waited on the employers during the day to endeavour to 
induce them to receive all the men back, but in vain; and 


at a meeting of the turn-outs at Parkgate Inn, in the even- | 


ing, the ‘marked men’ consented to their fellow-workmen 
resuming work, in the hope that by so doing their employers 
might extend mercy to all. With these sixteen exceptions, 
the whole of the tapestry a a work at nn 

ices, viz., one penny and seven-eighths ofa penny per yard, 
Fistead of “end. som farthing, for which they had struck, or 
of twopence, which the masters at first agreed to give.” 





The Northern Whig gives the following particulars 
of an outbreak of religious animosity at Newtown- 
lemavady :— 


“We regret to hear, from a respectable correspondent, 
writing from Newtswnlemavady, that a serious party col- 
lision took place in that town on Sunday. The Roman 
Catholic mission, which has been holding in Newtownle- 
mavady for the last fortnight, terminated there on Sunda 
evening. After the benediction, three cheers were juntiel, 
and given for his Holiness, &c. At this time, an antago- 
nistic discourse was being delivered in the parish churchyard, 
by the Reverend George Scott. The cheering caused a great 
body of the hearers to withdraw in great precipitation to- 
wards the Roman Catholic chapel. A collision took place, 
and a good many cuts and bruises is the result. The police 
restored peace for a time, but during the evening the town 
was patrolled by a large party, and the windows of many 
Roman Catholics were smashed. On account of the great 
excitement that prevails, it is impossible to ascertain impar- 
tially the facts of this unfortunate affair.” 





SPAIN. 
Tue following proclamation of Espartero places be- 
fore us his position in Spain, He keeps his ground, 
and O'Donnell keeps him up :— 

“ People of Madrid, National Guards,—When the Go- 
vernment decided on the exile of Denna Maria Christina it 
did what was necessary for the good and security of our 
country. It conscientiously believes that the measures which 
accompany this arrangement suffice to insure the execution 
of whatever measures the Cortes may think proper to adopt 
in this affair. 

“National Guards, People of Madrid,\—With hand on 
heart reflect how the Government has received this question 
of the July revolution. The Government, loving liberty 
and loyal before all things, has faithfully fulfilled its pledge 
to the Junta of Madrid, that Donna Maria Christina should 
not es depart either by day or by night; and has, 
moreover, desired, although incurring additional responsi- 
bility, to spare the Cortes a legacy most fatal to the inte- 
tests of our country. 

“ Could a judgment of personal responsibility be wished 
for (making the Queen Mother responsible in person, as well 
as in property, for her offences—this is what is here meant), 
consider its dangers and its consequences ; consider that it 
has no precedent in our history, and that the nation would 
repel it 

wThe Spanish nation has ever been a model of sense and 
prudence, of valour and patriotism; and the people and 
the militia of Madrid have always followed its noble ex- 
ample. 

* People of Madrid, National Guards,—Turn a deaf ear to 
the voice of our enemies. They seek to disunite us, because 
they know that otherwise we are invincible. 

“ Liberty, the rights of the people, the conquests we have 
made at the cost of so much blood and so many sacrifices, 
rest assured that they run no risk in the hands of a Govern- 
ment presided over by the victor of Luchana, and to which 
belongs the valiant soldier who raised at Vicalvaro the 
banner of freedom. 

“ For the Council of Ministers, 
“ The President, 
“ Duque DE LA VICTORIA. 

‘* Madrid, Aug. 28.” 

The Ministers of France and England have com- 
plimented the Government on the firm and energetic 
attitude maintained by it during the recent disturb- 
ances, and have assured it of the sympathy and sup- 


port of their respective Courts. 


. DENMARK. 

HE great meeting of merchant 

trading classes, convened by the Seeiee nt aie 
Place 


was crowded, and the assembly would have bee, 
much greater but for the prohibition Of open-air 
meetings. The chair was taken by Mr. 0, Fenzer 
formerly one of the representatives of 

in parliament, and among the speakers were Mr, ¢, 
E. Broberg, merchant, and also a member for Copen 
hagen; M. Wessley,a senator; H. P. Hansen danke. 
J. C. Jacobsen, a brewer, and member of parliamen 
F. Barfod, a member of parliament; M. Hammaris), 
a professor; D. B. Adler and M. Dauchell, 

and Mr. K. Puggaard, of the firm of Puggaard wi 
Co. The commercial and moneyed classes were Dever 
before so fully represented in any public Meeting in 
the capital of Denmark. The proceedings were ¢f, 
most business-like character. 

The following were the resolutions Proposed, and 
unanimously adopted :— 

“1, We regard the method pursued by the state coune 
| in advising the King to issue the ‘or oenasesaiaee 

July last, respecting a plan for the common affairs of the 
| Danish pane to contradict not only the assur. 
| ances given by the government, but also the direct en. 
| ments of the constitution.’ 

“2. In the directions laid down by this ordonnance for the 
composition and ar ‘angement of the common Supreme coun- 
cil, and the paragraphs giving it only a consultative voice in 
all questions of legislation and finance, we see a denial 
those principles which are essential to a free constitution, 
and on which our own ground-law is built. 

_ “3, We rely on the unity and firmness of the Parliament 

in its coatest with a ministry which can no pretend to 

the contidence of the country, after having for the 

whole state as well as for the separate state- so-called 

constitutions, so opposed to the Danish that 

they can only separate instead of uniting the after 
having hinted an interpretation of the a3 to 
Schleswig, quite contrary to its real meaning, as admitted by 
the state-council itself on the 13th of February, 1852—an 
interpretation which, used as a pretext for hag der 
constitution to which both king and people have y 
sworn, may create movements whose consequences no one 
can foresee. 

“4. As citizens of a free country, we will all do oar at- 
most that those measures which may be adopted by the 
Parliament, in defending the rights of or shall 
obtain the practical an quel sanction whole 
nation.” 

Mr. Broberg, who proposed the fourth resolution, 
warned the meeting that it implied their readiness 
to stand upon an impeachment of the ministry and 
the refusal of taxes, should such an extreme become 
necessary; but it was adopted with enthusiasm A 
large sum was raised as the first portion of a fund 
“for supporting the patriots dismissed from office by 
a tyrannical cabinet for their votes in Parliament, 
| and for the assistance of the national press agaist 
| illegal and ruinous prosecutions.” Mr. Adler, who 
proposed it, gave a thousand Danish dollars. 
| 











PUBLIC OPINION IN SWEDEN. 
Hamburg, Sept. 3. 


| Letters from Copenhagen of the Ist inst. deseribe 


| the state of that capital as little reassuring with 
ro 


| reference to the preservation of public bers yy 
| All minds are daily over-excited by the 
| great number of opposition journals, whose language 
| has at no time been so strong as at the present m0 
ment. The success and influence of the Natiousl 
_ Association for the Preservation of the Democratic 
| Constitution of 1849 contribute, perhaps, ins large 
| measure to keep up and foster the pop 
| against the present Ministry. It was that, 
|in the lapse of three days, 30,000 thalers (about 
| 36007.) had already been subscribed in favour 
employces dismissed for their attachment to the 


| stitution, Whatever it may be, it is af 
admit that, without the presence at 
the army, on whose devotedness the i 


seems to be able to rely, serious disturbances 
already have broken out among the population. o 
Meanwhile, the language of the opposition jours 
in Sweden has been visibly modified a8 to the 
against Russia. You know with what animus 
vivacity they, in the beginning of the - 
on the Government to take an immediate and of 
part therein; now, in pretence of the wisdom 
the unflinching prudence of the king, that ¥ we 
language becomes daily more moderate. this 
contented with expressing the hope will D0 
time next year, the Swedish Government the to 
longer turn a deaf ear to the request of of the 
Western Powers for placing, on the opening soos 
arms, the 





second campaign, its fleet and army at their 
in order to reconquer for her, by means of 
: former Grand-Duchy of Finland. 
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AMERICA, 

ComaesroNvENT of the Times, writing from New- 
A the fashionable watering place, says:— 
-— is a favourite resort for wealthy Cubans, of 
- are many here at present, I have been 
find how universal is the desire for annexation. 

alarmed at the manifestations against their slave 

They are and hope for safety under the institutions of the 
Filibustering expeditions are also openly 

and the number of men, stands of 


whom 


spoken of 2s in of sailing, indicated. In the latter, 
ol wot ore nans do not a to participate. The news 
pte er of General Concha is received by the 
of the favour. They regard him as an honest 
omnes lerstands the feelings of the island. The 
me also prevails that all the Government projects for 
inpeata wil checked by it for the present.” 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Russias Farru.—At Brailow, the Russians wanted a 


regiment to accompany their army to Russia, 
Walang patively refused to do- “Well,” said the 
jan General, 


“then to-morrow come out for a farewell 
sear eg 7 my troo ” When the review was over the 
W allachians were told to pile arms and partake of a dinner 
A for them in company with the Russians ; 

which was / pany 4 - 
. found all their arms gone, and in addition 


were ordered to give up their } oy and belts, an 
we which no means now remained for resisting. Most 
of them had the uniform buttons cut off their coats. This 


has caused a ut deal of indignation among the 
Pibine ond especially among = troops. They say 
Russians are going away without any expectation 
bp do not care now what the Wallachians 


According to the Suabian Mercury, M. de Brunow has 
taken lange house at Darmstadt, and intends passing the 
place. It has been frequently remarked with 

that neither M. de Brunow nor M. de Kisseleff 

should have returned to St. Petersburg. Whether this 
proceeds from disgrace or diplomatic art no one knows. 


? 


Coun at CONSTANTINOPLE.—Dr. Cohn, the presi- 
of the Israelite Consistorial Committee of Paris, had an 
lence of the Sultan on the 21st ult., in the Palace of 
Cheragan, in which his Majesty declared that all privileges 
aod immunities hitherto granted to the Christians were to 
beextended also to the Jews of Turkey, “ for that the pa- 
ternal heart of his Majesty would never suffer the slightest 
difference to exist between the rajahs (non-Mussulman sub- 
jects) of his empire.” The Sultan added: ‘“ My heart is 
vast, and comprises in its love all my subjects equally.” M. 
Cohn was afterwards requested to explain to the Sultan the 
nature of the establishments of public instruction he had 
foonded at Jerusalem. When he spoke of the Israelite 
school that was to be opened at Jerusalem, the Sultan inter- 
ed g: “You have the welfare of my subjects 
anew” Ths Satan afterwards consented to raise the 
number of Jewish pupils at the military school of Kumbar 
Chanah to forty, two of whom to be sent annually to Paris, 
or to some other capital of Europe, to complete their studies. 
When Dr. Cohn pronounced the Jewish benediction pre- 
seribed in the nce of monarchs, the Sultan’s eyes were 
sen to fill with tears. He thanked M. Cohn, and said: 
“When you return to Constantinople you shall find your 
brethren in a better condition, I promise you.” Ferid 
Efendi, who had introduced Dr. Cohn, said to him after- 
wards: “I am happy I have been present at this audience ; 
Inever saw the Sultan so affected before.” Dr. Cohn was 
om the same day received by Said Pacha, who likewise con- 
ctded all his requests in favour of the Jews of Egypt. 


: 


Ramtons For Deap So.prers.—A medical covenants 
at Bucharest speaks as follows of the Russian hospital 
Sa ieey pane of Russian sick and dead was always 

wery patient who entered the hospital was con- 
tdered a lost man. This persuasion did not arise from a 


inewiadge of the careless treatment of the patients, or of | 


e ble food, but from the circumstance of there 
being @ magazine for the dead in the rayon of each hospital. 


This is a necessary appendix to a Russian military hospital, | 


i 


the dead are not buried separately. 
Wecarried to a room, stable, or warehouse, and, according 


The director of the military hospital charges the State for 


bet medicine, &c., of the defunct soldier up to the day, | 


retary he of his burial, when he is officially struck 


Tae case” has concluded in this way: 
Lieut, Perry, acquitted on one charge and found 


on others, is dismissed from the service, but 


yaa of the services of his father, is | 


sell his commission. Lieut. Greer is 
t ordered to sell out. Lieut. Waldy, 
conveniently forgot so many memorable 
is severely reprimanded. 

Morning Advertiser says:— 


< 


Military circles because of the late verdict in 


maine can exceed the amount of excitement which 


a 
"s case, particularly as Major-General Wetherall, | 
Ls acting Adjutant-General, was the prosecutor. Colonel | 
ember 


the 


ahd 


WAR FINANCE. 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


Here lies the principal source of future danger to 
the commercial prosperity which is now opening 
upon us. The war taxes already imposed by our 
Government amount to more than 10,000,000l. annu- 
ally. This sum exceeds by more than 1,000,000/. 
sterling the whole amount of dividends payable upon 
the 280,000,0004 of capital sunk in our railways. 
What the balance of the expenditure may prove over 
and above this sum by the time Parliament meets 
next session, nobody can conjecture; but if more 
money is required it will probably have to be raised 
by loan. Should, however, the necessities of our 
Government not compel them to compete with our 
merchants and manufacturers in the money market 
during the war, it is quite certain that sooner or later 
the available resources of this country will be most 
seriously competed for by the other Governments of 
| Europe. The disasters of this war will, in a commer- 
| cial point of view, be felt much more at its close 
than during actual hostilities. The longer it lasts the 
| more severe will be the pressure; for it is self-evident 
| that all these Governments must extricate themselves 
| finally from their financial embarrassments by loans, 
| and these loans will be chiefly obtained in England. 
That floating capital which forms the labour fund of 
our artisans, and provides the current means for 
conducting our commercial exchanges at home and 
| abroad, will ultimately have to sustain the chief if 
not the whole cost of the war, however or by whom- 
| soever incurred; and it is this fact which looms in 
| the distance, and which constitutes the only dark 
cloud that threatens the otherwise bright prospects 
| before us. When we lend money to governments, 
| we lend capital that disappears for ever; it has been 
| spent and destroyed; nothing remains of it but the 
| claim to a certain rate of interest out of the taxes of 
| the state which gives the paper bonds. On the other 
| hand, the available capital of this country for all re- 
productive purposes, industrial or commercial, will 
| be diminished to the full extent of such loans, and 
| the country will be poorer by the whole amount they 
/represent; for the interest receivable by the bond- 
| holders is not returned out of any profits created by 
| the use of this capital, but is paid by taxes directly 
| levied on the subjects of the borrowing state. Ina 
commercial point of view, the war with Russia is 
not so much directly as indirectly likely to interfere 
with our prosperity; its future results on the 
money market and floating capital of this country 
are of far more importance than even the 11,000,000/. 
of annual taxation imposed to cover the estimated 
cost of our own share in it. We shall have to pro- 
| vide, not for our own expenses only, but for all the 
indefinite liabilities which the other powers will have 
to meet, when the war is over, by borrowing British 
| capital. A good harvest and good trade will be great 
blessings; but a large share of the prosperity they 
promise will serve no better purpose than to balance 
the cost, and conceal without mitigating the miseries 
| of war. 








THE ARMY THAT IS DEFENDING CIVILI- 


SATION, 
|Tue Times is very uncouth when it begins to be 
candid about the civilisation, of which it is the lead- 
ing journal. Here is its coarse character of the 
officers of the British army :— 


“Lord Hardinge will, no doubt, receive plenty of sug- 
! gestions from official persons upon the subject, but, if it may 
ae to guide him in his decision, we can tell him once for 
| all what is believed at well-nigh every dinner-table and in 
every private dwelling upon this most humiliating subject. 
It is generally believed that a spirit of profligacy and’ de- 
bauchery exists at the present moment among too many of 
the regiments in the Queen's service—we are speaking, of 
course, only of the officers—and that in the various barracks 
scenes are tolerated which, out of barracks and barrack 
society, would insure at once exclusion from any respectable 
family to all participators in them. Drunkenness prevails, 
young women are debauched, common strumpets are brought 
into the barracks before the faces of the private soldiers, 
| who may, on the very next day, be put under arrest for the 
| slightest disrespect to the officers who so little respect them- 
| selves. It is believed that a system of oppression and ex- 
clusion in many regiments is organised against any officer, 
especially any young officer, who will not share in the shame- 
ful follies of his companions. It is believed that night after 


commanding officer of the regiment, is now a | night scenes of riot and violence prevail, such as those of 
the United Service Club, but is not likely long to | which we have heard so much in the late revelations of the 
condition of the 46th Regiment.” 
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A WAR INCIDENT. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter, written on 
board the Asmodée, by a French officer, who was 
present at the taking of Bomarsund:— 

“ At four o'clock we were signalled to approach the fortress 
to tale on board the prisoners ef war. _ . . Wehad on 
board during two hours 250 prisoners. When we saw the 
aspect of these poor beings i aay of whom were wounded, 
and all in a most pitiable plight, the ‘horrors of war’ ap- 
peared to us in the fullest sense of the expression. 
of the officers spoke French, and they confessed to us 
completely they were disconcerted by the attack from 
ships. Cannon balls rained upon them, and the ships 
op fusced Chat they ccald net retara 6 shat, The wives 
children of ped a (for many of the Russian 
are married and have families) came on board afterwards. 
The leave-takings were most distressing, but the 
cries of the women who did not find the hi 
had come to seek were still more so. These scenes rent the 
hearts of our brave sailors, who, as you know, have under a 
rough appearance the tenderest of hearts, and do not know 
what to do with themselves when they see women 
children cry.” 


Field 


: 


B 





A LADY’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
A “Tourist” communicates to the papers:— 

“ On arriving here from Genoa, I found the whole vi 
in a state of commotion in consequence of this event. It 
appears that Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton, a gentleman and lad 
who reside near London, accompanied by nine guides, an 
by a boy of the village 16 years old, started from Chamouni 
to make the ascent on Sunday morning last, about 8 o'clock. 
They arrived at the Grands Mulets at 4 0’ in the after- 
en and = the —o the hut the guides have re- 
cently erected there; at half-past 3 the next morning 
continued their journey, and eer meeting with ifiealtics 
of no ordinary character, succeeded in ing the summit 
at about halt- 2 p.m. They rested there about 10 mi- 
nutes, when the anxiety,of the guides respecting the weather 
induced them to commence the descent, and t pet back 
to the Grands Mulets at 6 o'clock, and passed night 
inthe hut. On the Wednesday morning they returned 
thence to Chamouni, and they found this to be the most 
difficult part of their journey, in consequence of the descent 
of avalanches, They succeeded, however, in surmounting 
every obstacle, and were welcomed on their arrival at the 
village by the firing of cannon, the forming of a triumphal 
a gg aud every other demonstration of enthusiastic 
applause. 

‘ A fete was given the next evening in the court-yard of 
the Hotel de Londres, which probably surpassed anythi 
of the kind ever seen in Chamouni, not excepting that hick 
took place after Mr. Albert Smith’s ascent. Mrs. Hamilton 
had so far recovered from her fatigue as to be able to join 
the dancers, and she did so with much spirit. She spoke in 
the warmest terms of the two guides, Jean and Victor 
Tairray, who paid her the utmost attention during the whole 
route. An avalanche of immense size fell as they were pass- 
ing the Grand Plateau, and in its course went over a part of 
the track they had crossed but a few minutes before, and 
completely filled a crevasse beneath. 

“This is the first time the top of Mont Blanc has ever been 
reached by an English lady, although two women have 
before made the —~ successfully, one being a French 
lady of Geneva, Mdlle. D’Angeville, and the other a peasant 
in the neighbourhood of Chamouni. 

“Two other ascents have been made this season, both 
during the present month; one by a Mr. Birkbeck, and the 
other by a Mr. Blackwell. Dr. Talbot, an American gentle- 
man, has commenced the ascent to-day, and is now at the 
Grands Mulets, where he will pass the night, and, if the 
weather permit him, will continue his journey to-morrow. 

“ Chamouni, Aug. 25.” . 





MR. SIDNEY HERBERT AT HOME. 


Tue editor of the Salisbury Journal, from which we 
take the following, bids boldly for the plush of the 
Pembroke family :— 

“Last Wednesday, an event, upon which many a young 
heart had been set for several weeks past, came off Hh the 
grounds of Wilton Abbey, for upon that day the Right Hon. 
Sidney and Mrs. Herbert gave their annual treat to the boys 
and girls of the national schools. With colours flying, and 
animated by the spirit-stirring strains of the Wilton > 
the children of the Wilton and etherhampton schools, to the 
number of of some 400 or 500, arrived at the Abbey at four 
o'clock, and took their seats at long tables on the 
lawn, which were loaded with pyramids of sweet cake and 
other edibles ascertained to be acceptable to youthfal palates. 
The children were clean and healthy-looking, and their eyes 
sparkled with delight at the prospect of the entertainment 
and sports that were in store for them.” Mr. Herbert had just 
returned from a visit to her Majesty at Osborne House, but, 
notwithstanding the illustrious society he had lately been i 
it was evident that he had lost none of his affability 
urbanity. He personally superintended all the arrangements, 
and with his amiable and accomplished partner, waited u 
the little guests, in which task they were ably assisted by 
Earl Nelson, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, the Bi of 
New Zealand, and several others. Surely the day be 
long remembered by those youngsters when their wants were 
kindly attended to by earls and bishops and right honourable 
ladies and gentlemen, who looked as though they would 
never be tired of carrying about jugs of tea and platefuls of 
Mr. Herbert started the children at all their 
sports, and was as much amused as the merriest of them ; 
and those who have seen the right hon. gentleman 
in his arduous duties in the war- office as secretary-at-war, or 
gravely defending some impeached estimates in the House, 
would have been glad to witness him in the character of her 
Majesty's secretary-at-peace. 





i 
i 
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PUBLIC @BALTH.—-DHE CHOLERA. 


‘Tus Registrar-General returns :— paki 
+ Jnr'the week that-endéd on: persons 
died in London. ‘Thistvamber average, 1248, 
1267, butis 281 Jess than the number of deaths in the wee 
that ended September 1, 1849, whea cholera was epidemic, 
The air was in the early. of ‘the week ; no 


in fell; the brightly ; the temperature of 
in a hove ani the Thstaee’cangul fen 60 tgp. i070 


* 1287 deaths are referred to cholera, 243 to diarrhaa. 
a Sear’ ean a8, — 
been 1,.5. 7 . se 

hanced: ay i that of 1848—9, has 
(sea 2 185 latter eruption later .in the year 
Gatay than a ing eruptions in either the 


epidemic af 1689—3, or of 1ME—S. Up to.the detest 
he lives. In the. present i ic 4070 


lives have been lost in the eight weeks ending ber the 


2nd. 

“ Although little more than a fourth part (616,635) of 
the population (2,362,236) of this vast city is on the south 
side Thames, 2817 of the 4070 deaths from cholera 
appened in the low southern districts ; and there the 
— still heavy; 101 persons died of cholera last 


rests. The water of every Ne impure as it was 
im 1849, except in one instance. company 
now procures its water from Thames Ditton, and in the 
districts ‘which it partially supplies the mortality from 
cholera is largely reduced.” 

The Board of Health is very active : that is, it is 
‘issuing incessant circulars. It recommends these 
precautions :— 





“1, Apply to a medical man immediately in case of loose- 
néss of the bowels, yen eg a aa 

“2. Do not take any salts or other strong medicine with- 
out rT advice. 

rs of drink, for excess in beer, wine, or spirits is 
likely to be followed by cholera. 

- Nar eating meat that - Se por or pee, 
ed or unri it, and sta’ or tables. 
"C3. Avoid fasting too long, Be moderate 
was Avoid great fatigue, or getting heated and then 
iMled. 

“7, Avoid getting wet, or remaining in wet clothes. 

“8, Keep yourself clean, and your body and feet as dry 
and as warm as your means and occupation will permit. 

“9. Keep your rooms well cleaned and limewashed ; epen 
the windows as often as possible; remove all dirt and impu- 
tities immediately. 

“ 10. Use chloride of lime or of zinc to remove any offen- 
sive smells. 

“11. If there are any dust or dirt heaps, foul drains, bad 
smells, or other nuisances in the house or neighbourhood, 
make eomplaint without delay to the local authorities having 
legal power to'remove them; or, if there be no such autho- 
rities, or you do not know who they are, complain to the 
board of guardians.” 

It has called to its aid a Medical Board—a good 
step, @nsnring at least for the future a scientific 
generalisation of the origin and cure of cholera. The 
medical men selected are:— 

“1. John Ayrton Paris, M.D, F.R.S., President of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

“2. Sir James Collins Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., Sergeant 


‘Surgeon to the Queen, Consulting Surgeon to St. George’s 


‘Hospital. 

= Si James Clark, Bart., M.D., F-R:S., Physician 
on tothe Queen and to his Royal Highness Prince 
‘Albert. 


nage mon, ED PES. Fellow and Tren 
surer of ‘the of Physicians, Physician to St. 
Mary's Hospital. 
“5. Benjamin Gny Babington, ‘M.D, F-.R.S., Fellow of 
College of Physicians, late Physician to Guy’s 
“6, Alexander ie, M.D., "F.RS, Fellow of the 
Royal oe ysicians, Physician to the Fever Hos- 
pital, EB in Medicine in the University of London. 


“7. William Baly, M.D., F.RS, Assistant Physician 
to St. ‘Bartholomew's Hospital, Physician to the Mitban 


“6. Lawrence, F.R.S., Vice-President of the 
Royal Gollege of Surgeons, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital i 

=o. 


Extraordinary to the Queen. 
Job TRS. Sergeon to 'sHos- 
pital, ot Ral Np a om a Hos. 
“10 Richard Owen, F:RS , ot Zoology in the 
. Ward, Master of the 
e on . r Society of Apo- 
“T3. n Bacot, Inspector ‘Anatomy, Membe 
Senate of the University of London. ey 
“13 William Farr, M.D., Registrar-General's Office.” 


This pleasant suggestion is made by a corre- 
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[Sarurpay, 








“In Macaulay's Jdistory will be found the following pas- 


“¢On theeast” of Regent 
‘was a field, not to be without a shudder by any 
Londoner-of that age. , a8 ina place far from the 
hannts of men, had been dug, 20 years before, when the 

‘poge was raging, a pit, into which the dead carts 
fea hitly shot corpses by scores. It was popularly be- 
theved that the earth was tainted with Peetion » and 
gould not be disturbed without ment risk-to human fife.’ 

“This is the spot which the Commissioners of Sewers, 
disregarding the warnings of Mr. Simon, the medical in- 
Spector of the City of London, chose to disturb tothe lowest 
‘depths for months together this spri The consequences 
weare now seving. A state of things which even in the 
time of the great plague would have been appalling. In one 
Street upwards of 100 dying from the cholera in than 
three days. The corpses carried away in carts for want of 

suitable means of conveyance. Scarcely a house in 


ite Conduit-street, 


more 
b the district without its dead or dying. 


“ Will not the ground in other parts be now let alone by 
the ‘commissioners till the epidemic be somewhat abated ? 
Or -shall fresh hecatombs of victims mark at once their 
energy in making sewers, and their total disregard of any 
sanitary or hygienic principle?” 





THE BEER ACT. 
Tue “ Protection Society ” of the'Licensed Victual- 
lers has had:a meeting, at which the Committee 
offered their defence to the trade, and we ought to 
assume that the trade was satisfied, for no counter- 


proposed by the Committee. 
But ‘the secession goes on. About 500 Licensed 


meeting, to organise, at Drury Lane. Speeches were 
made, ‘and resolutions passed, fatal to the present 


y | array of editorial talent connected with the Morning 
dvertiser. 


A 





ILLEGALLY ENTERING MEN ON BOARD 
MERCHANT’ SHIPS. 


‘A CASE Of some importance to the commercial and 
royal navies was heard by the borough magistrates 
at Portsmouth on Wednesday. The Commander-ia- 
Chief, Vice-Admiral.Sir Thomas Cochrane, was pre- 
sent during its hearing, as ‘was also Captain Hay, of 
H:MS. Victory. The circumstances of the case 
werens follows: James Clark, a waterman, belonging 
to Gosport, appeared to answer ‘to an information, 
laid-under the 8 & 9 Vic., chapter 116, intitutled an 
“ Act for the protection of seamen entering on board 
merchant ships,” in having “provided and supplied 
a‘seaman named John Oram toa merchant ship,” he 
not having a license to-do so. These are the facts: 
the man Oram was a seaman belonging to the Sea- 
jark, tender to the Illustrious, and he had leave of 
absence from Friday evening, the 25th ult., till Sa- 
turday morning. He did not return to the Sea- 
lark on the last-named day, and then it transpired 
that he had entered on beard the merchant ship 
Blenheim. A fast steamer (the Vivid) was sent 
after the Blenheim, which she overtook off St. 
Katherine’s Point. Oram, together with two other 
seamen of the Illustrious, were found on board, and 
brought back. 

The charge was not denied. There were in all’six 
informations, and Clark was fined 15/. with costs, or 
four months’ hard labour, on the first, and Is., or one 
day’s hard labour on the others. It appears that the 
law had never been put in force at Portsmouth before. 





COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 
(From the Mofussilite.) 
In our remarks upon the case of Lieutenant Harris, the 
other day, we especially adverted to*the extreme leniency of 
the sentence, in comparison with other sentences awarded for 
offences of a similar kind. 

One of the most striking contrasts is that of Lieutenant 
Bradford of the Artillery. Mr. Bradford failed to redeem 
his promissory note for 800 rupees, and the note having been 
negotiated, the endorsers had to discharge the obligation. 
These gentlemen were brother officers of Mr. Bradford, and 
paid the money without calling attention tothe circumstance, 
and considered the transaction evidently as a private one in 
all respects. ‘There was « seeond charge against Mr. Brad- 
ford, which was to the effect that he had given a creditor an 
order to the extent of 100 rupees.a month on his pay and 
allowances, and afterwards, withont the consent of the bank 
to which the order had been sold, directed the discontinuance 
of the deductions. For these offences Mr. Bradford was 
sentenced to be dismissed the service. 

Of the two offences there can be no doubt that the offence 
of Mr. Harris was the one which would lower the delinquent 
most among gentlemen, and expose him to a severer punish- 
ment by the ordinary law. But because they were tried by 
court-martial, Mr. Harris, the greater offender, loses three 
steps, while Mr. Bradford, the smaller offender, is cashiered. 

We have ourselves repeatedly condemned the present sys- 
tem for its uncertainty, and this journal, while in other hands, 
has always called loudly for reform. The anomalies to which 
ives rise are countless. “The briefest @ ion of cases 
in our recollection which have been grossly blundered, 
would fill a considerable space. Need we refer to the names 





spondent to the Times :— 


of Sandham, Reed, and Cumming? Need we poiut once 


‘more to the farsical inefficiency of the Judge Advocates De- 


we 


resolutions were offered in competition ‘with ‘those | 





Victuallers have constituted themselves into an | 
independent “ Defence Association,” and have had a | 





partment, especially under a late . 


hi 
great boon to young officers—viz, _ ine propane tha 


ne the - tary Court of ‘ 

attempted to foree upon their acceptance " 
to the anomaly which ts eccasionally met ‘ 
and a gentleman who has been dismissed the service 
h le np swagecring about with i 
innocence, on’ pay. as good 
army? One of these we call to niadet Prete 
when the case stands out in peculiarly strong or 
another,—that of one who has been tried and 
court-martial, of very serious charges, and 

service to gratify the private animosity of person to-whge 






he had rendered himself obnoxious, 

Last year the meagan Fo the Ju 
ment was particalar ited in the ease of Thomas 
of her Majesty's 10th Regiment, who was 
charge as killing and murdering a man on the Srd 4f Mang, 
when the man did not die unt the 9th. In a case 
occurred at about the same time, there was 9. rh. 
instance of a Judge-Advocate selecting and 
upon evidence while the doors were closed,and duri is 
absence of the prisoner,—a practice which may be Pp 
ance with custom, but is certainly not in accordance wig, 
law. Then, again, as regards previous convictions, 
are never meant by military law to have any: 
case of commissioned officers; the Court being 
to consider the case before them. Yet Mr, ‘to 
whom we have already referred, was sentenced tobe cashiered, 
partly on the ground, as was formally declared, that evidence 
of two previous convictions had been received, 

These and numerous instances on record of the pars 
requirements of the present system, can leave mo deans 
the mind of any rational n that no real reform is likely 
to take place in military law until there is a new 
formed of men of undoubted and ascertained 


| for the work. It is no reproach to officers that = a 


majority of them are not capable of fulfilling the 
of lawyers who go through a regular training in their pro. 
fession, and can attain success in it only by years of 
study. We should — be su at a. 
being incompetent to lead a regiment into action, or 
the plan of aacientifie military oputition Why then iN 
even experienced officers be expected to be unerting inmit. 
ters so much beyond the range of their proper duties? “This 
particularly applies to the investigation of cases which do mt 
involve military offences—like the exse of Mr. Harris, for 
instance. In England, an officer who is with an 
I 


f 
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offence of the kind is tried by the civil law; 
— fully qualified to form an estimate of 
ie is proved guilty of an offence derogatory to his ; 
and which brings him within reach of military’ law, he is 
dealt with aceordingly ;—and in England, therefor, such 
anomalies as we have referred toare unknown, 

Under the Indian system a courtmartial never seems to 
oright. There is always an absurd amount of revising, 
isapproving, and not-confirming. There is no eanbdence 

whatever between the officers of the army, andthe Depart- 
ment. The personal character and moral iafimence of a 
Commander-in-Chief, of course goes very fardowards. over- 
coming defects of system, and securing justice as far as forms 
will allow. Under a man like Sir Charles Napier many 
blunders and scandals may be avoided. But all Gommanden- 
in-Chief are not ‘Napiers; and occasionally those 
authorities have not the weight and influence whith, 
belong to their position. 

Therefore, as we cannot always be sure of great mento 
govern, there is the more reason why ‘the laws shoald te 
such as little men may administer With something lie 
certainty. 





THE BLESSINGS OF ABSURD LITERATURE. 


The Liverpool Journal discusses the question tase! 
by Cardinal Wiseman : 

“ The Cardinal Archbishop would have the people tangit 
only by Act of Parliament; and he would introduce s 
censorship of the press, lest the good taste cof phe pub. 
should fail to reject what was unseemly. the 
books distributed through the raral districts of France, ‘le 
explained how it had been carried on for 300 years the 
c age; how, aunually, from 8,000,000 #0 
volumes, varying in price from one hal 
had becn thus distributed ; how little in the 
Uhis literature had been changed or been i ; " 
at length, the Government of the present Emperor had re- 
solved to inquire into the character of the works thas ciret- 
lated, with the view of prohibiting such as itvoomsidered 
noxious or foolish. On the 30th of November, d8sd #com- 
mission had been appointed, and, in co the eolpor- 
teur was required to have a stamp of verte 
book that he sold. The publishers had also beea invited ® 
send _< ——, to - examined, 
rejected. The number of works, in conseq' 
had been 7500, and of them three-fourths had been refused 
yermission to be put in circulation.’ ‘ 
aa Now, the bdoks which had suffered no change ‘in 
lapse of ages,’ must have had some merit in them; be 
his eminence would apo pone: oe le 
wise, he would find that the popular litera’ 
lighted thousands of years ago, delights’still. He wil fal 
that * Jack the Giant-Killer’ is still a famitiar in 
even of the high and noble, and that the See 
in the Wood’ is a story that never 
and-One Nights’ is in every library ; and Grimm's fame 
Legends,’ and Crofton ‘Oroker's ‘Fairy Dae peeawl 
through many editions, because the wealthy and -»- in, bis 
buy them. Dickens introduced an important AR science, 
‘Hard Times,’ but did not develop it. Facts hile fe 
he showed, do not suit the juvenile ca ‘Te 
absence of the knowledge—or amusement, 2 "followall 
which the instinet of the ‘young desires, is teach. 
by mental consequences not antici need 
What the young and the old stand most m ™ 
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sympathies —a 


is the enlargement of their 
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or their human feelings. The local legend 


of ag 7 
fairy do this in the young. The novel, 
‘and the oP aecburptish the same end in the 


‘the saints did — oe day; 
Church the State interfered, and pre- 
js th - ng the people who obeyed became 
or both ; while those who refused to re- 

© ian law’ ly degenerated into rebels and 
Louis N: ,/Who saw so much in journalism 

“a his abhorrence, was not likely to review with 
“pooks and sheets which the French peasantry 
f looked ‘silly; history was faulty, 
were treasonable. No wonder he 

Cardinal Wiseman would also 


hority fortaste ; but, as opinion in ‘England is 
ay nites, be would first issue a commission of 


¥ js eminence read the world as well as his 
dees 18 ted, Yreland, Canada, and the United 
people real what they like ; and the people of — 
Canada,and the States, are the most mora 
daa, othe wisest, discreetest, best. In Italy, 
om sweden, nd Russia, the ‘people read only what 
4 lay and ecclesiastical, permits. And what is 









i 


eure 


cowsequene? The Russians are slaves and thieves. 
With. Megitimacy, and Austria is still more 
She Italy is the land of brigandage and con- 
the successor of St. Peter finds Rome safe 


Hy 


coaly because the tower of St. Angelois tenanted by a foreign 


¥ 


nwt these*who'talk most about the necessity of better 
i t of facts, or lack sincerity. The 
ing-elasses better than those who would teach 
SE cieeen appertaining to their respective occupa- 
dims; but what they want, political knowledge, is taxed 

it 


A tree press,—newspapers with- 


out stamps, areaccorded to the people of the United States ; 
‘and itds not ed ‘that the American working-imen are 
the best avorkmen ‘in the world. 


‘[tisaditelon human nature to assert that the popular 
gratification in improper reading. Facts, plain 
ee. demonstrate the contrary; and the progress 
: the sage shows that works of fiction are not improper 
ing. Bhe best reading undoubtedly is reports of the 
occurrences of the day. Lct the people have access to these, 
and they will be satisfied. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rosprt Owen.—Mr. Owen's forte appears to us to have 
beenaction. His principles have not always been happily 
Satel, nér enforced with vivacity. He lutely remarked to 
as, whathethas often said publicly, that he docs not and 
geverdid cave for fame. We are sorry for it. It would 
have been better for his friencs and his cause if he had. He 
who bélds public'truth in his hands, is bound to take care of 
igi a arts of genius he can command, and 
by all'the ' ht he can exercise. But in the match- 
bess intluence of his life Mr. Owen is unequalled. A kinder 
auture;weweeter spirit, a braver, or a gentler advocate lives 


not eighty-five he has the euthusiasm of 
: cyt god sense of a man, the placidity of a philo- 
sopher, and the devotion of a saint. He enjoys the friend- 


ship of ‘the grest and the confidence of the people, and we 
trestihethas many'years of honour and gratitude before hiln 
yet.—The Reasoner. 

A Sungect For A Porm.—Captain Klockgether, of the 
Bremen’stip Himdoo, while on his passage to New York, 
awe boatin'which-were four jiuman skeletons. The 

twas full of water, but, being of a light construction, 
had continued to float. A few remnants of clothing were 

ling to give any «lve to the unfortunates. 
Th Protestant Memper.—QOne of the many 
idiotic religious societies of Liverpool—the Working Men's 
Protestant Asseciation—has sent a lengthy compliment to 
er. Disrudli, in reference to some speech of his in the House 
a q a the point —“ Such a declaration from 
commanding wisdom, uprightness, stern integrity, rarely 
concentrated in one wor. the uncompromising deter- 
Minationto defend the principles wpon which rest the noblest 
Monuments-of human greatness, which, with tle blessings 
f Almighty God, diffuse peace to our beloved country amid 
_Seohition méwmarehy in continental nations—happiness to 
yee are in proportion as they are extended, wis- 
demand blessings tothe human race—is cheering, and will 
induce the Protestant working men of Liverpool, united in 
WM to‘aid in‘upholding these principles, to confide 
‘Wyourwisdom and determination, and to regard you as tle 
@ttreet fature operations in reference to all measures that 
Will have to be discussed in the Honse of Commons affecting 
‘the of England. And may Almighty God 
#¥ you strength and prolong your vaduable life, that the 
oon Protestant working men of Liverpool eommit to 

charge may prosper and triumph.” 

Axonmten Vision oF THE Demer or Oxrorp ANEc- 
‘DotE—Thereis amore amusing version of this anecdote, 
true, The bishop was rebuking one of his clergy for fol- 
owing the hounds. “My lord,” replied the clergyman, 

Man must have some relaxation, and I assure your 
mip Lneversgo'to balls.” “Ah,” said the bishop, “I 
el allude er having been at the Duchess of 
$ party; but I give you my word I never was in 
‘Gevame-voom with ‘the tat “My lord,” responded 
my mare and I are getting old, and we 

he the same field with the hounds.” 
ees ty A Ratwway Carriace.—The officials 
mailway somewhat-alarmed a few days ago 
Hane conduct of Maniac, who was a passenger by the 
the down-train. When the train reached Peterborough, 
man (6f short build and tespectable Appearance) got out 
maipileped sbont the form, exclaiming, “I have a com- 
from the Almighty to chain the devil in a first-class 


% » 
He was wit 


: ifficulty quieted and ‘secured in a 
rearringe, the doors being locked, and thus for- 
warded to bis destination.—Stamyord Mercury. 





A Pracricat Pgorte.—Two hundred people are dyin 
daily in England of cholera; and we appoint a “Board o 
— — the a ye remarkable institution num 
exact ve men! Twelve men to organise sanitary re- 
fermi How we laughed, nationally, when three members 
of the Peace Society travelled to St. Petersburg to request 
Nicholas not to goto war; it was so ridiculous! Bat our. 
practical arrangement for ‘ health’ is still more s 
ulustrated in connexion with the army. One eause of the 
great mortality of the troops in the East has been’traced to 
the clothing, as utterly unsuitable to the climate. Accord- 
ingly, there isto be.a reform én re vestiaria. _ The evil was 
found out three montlis ago; and a commission having been 
appointed to look at all the armies of ‘Europe, the new 
posed artieles, the pantaloons included, have already been. 
submitted to the inspection of her Majesty; and it is very 
fairly caleulated that by next April new clothing may be 
assigned to the army of the East. How many soldiers-will 
have died in the-meautime? Perhaps agreat many. But 
then, the poor fellows, their hearts bursting the 
druggets in which their carcases are enclosed, will be con- 
soled with the reflection that they ave falling in the defence 
of civilisation !— Liverpool Journal. 

Ease 1s ELecance.—<A Boston (N. Y.) paper says:that 
a clergyman, not a hundred miles from that city, preached 
the day before in his shirt-sleeves, and apologised by saying 
that comfort was preferable to fashion, and as much to be 
sought on the Sabbath as on week days. 


Pustsccipt. 


Leaver Orrice, Saturday Morning, 8 a.m. 

THE CRIMEA EXPEDITION. 
(From the Daily News.) 
By the Pericles steam packet, which left Constanti- 
nople on the 30th ult., we have intelligence ‘that de- 
tachments of the expeditionary army have.already 
embarked, The whole of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
division, comprising the Guards, and the 42nd, 79th, 
and 93rd Highland Regiments, as well as the 28th 
and 44th Regiments, had embarked up to the 29th. 
The Light Divisionand Lord Cardigan’s brigade were 
also under orders to embark. The Ist battalion of 
the Rifles, and several other regimeuts, have gone 
up to Varna. 

The embarkation commenced on the morning of 
the 23rd ult., with Captain Barclay’s battery of the 
1ith battalion. Officers, men, and guns, were shipped 
in excellent style. The artillery are fast recovering 
their strength and spirits. On the 22nd, the 93rd 
Regiment marched towards the gates of Varna, four 
miles, and pitched there for the night. ‘he men 
looked sturdy and well. ‘Ihe 4th were hourly ex- 
pected from Gallipoli, and several regiments were 
ready at a moment’s notice to.come up from the Bos- 
phorus. The Rifles were lying on the Asiatic side, 
directly opposite ‘Therapia. 

The marines of both fleets have demanded and 
obtained permission to join the land forces in the 
assault on Sebastopol. 

The spectacle at Varna is described as astonishing, 
for fascines and gabions by thousands, sacks of pro- 
visions, heap upon heap, timber, bales of hay, and 
barrels of stores, are accumulating upon a scale such 
as the present generation has not known. ‘The su- 
perintendent of transports has guaranteed to embark 
2000 infantry in 18 minutes. 

The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Napoleon have 
left for Varna. 

The Patrie says:—“ The fleet and the transports 
which are about to sail for the Crimea form one of 
the most imposing armadas: 100 steam-vessels of 
different force, 300 transports, and $6 sail of the line 
compose the fleet, and 70,000 men and a considerable 
matériel have beenvembarked. Marshal St. Arnaud 
and his staff are on board the Ville de Paris, which 
will be towed by the Napoleon. ‘The iirst part of the 
expedition will include 30,000 French, 20,000 Eng- 
lish, and 16,000 Turks. The fleet, as soon as the 
landing shall have been effected, will return to 
Varna, to take on board the remainder of the expe- 
ditiomary army.” 











SIR C. NAPIER. 
The Morning Chronicle announces that Sir C. Na- 
pier is coming home! 





CONSPIRACY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Vienna Fremden Biatt states that a Greek 
conspiracy to assassinate Lord Raglan, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Prince Napoleon, had been discovered 
in Galata. 





PRINCE ALBERT AT BOULOGNE. 
Boulogne, Friday, 11.50 p.at. 

The-sham fight took place to-day at Marquise, in 
the presence of the Emperor and Prince Albert, and 
went off admirably. 

The town to-night is brilliantly illuminated, and 
the streets are filled with people. At eleven o’elock 
to-night Prince Albert took his leave of the Emperor, 
and went on board the Victoria and Albert yacht, the 
crowds cheering immensely, Blue lights were burot 
on the yacht, and fireworks displayed. 


lt AE a Ca SS SS I think 
“me ‘to-congratulate you on the position which this'coun' 
now holds. Last year, I remember my sewed 
raised in this room to warn you againstw 
to cccur. I was then deemed, I believe, a croaker. I pro- 
phesied that a war would and 
»phecy has come true. But while that war sas broken out, 
pots reg aoe cenat which ‘have rendered that war 
only a ligt’ mity for this country ; for it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to bless us with sueh a harvest as*was mever seen, 
hascrested. {Chesre) We have nor ighlt oedoreies dis 
« ( Cheers.) We have not ii this 
war. As the right hon. earl bas said, ba hems over ve into 
the war with any desire of conquest—we have rushed into it 
with no wish for disement—but we have gone into it 
from a spirit and feeling of duty. That duty is one which we 
owe not only to the weak of all classes, ‘but also’to ourselves, 
for the encroachments upon others would inevitably, and 
very soon, have ‘fullen on ourselves. ‘This war,-therefore, 
which we have undertaken, is not only a just war, but a war 
which it is’to our interest a is being the case, 
I am quite sure that the people a put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and thrust forward the vessel of the 
state through all the difficulties which beset it. Those 
difficulties are great, and I cordially agreed with the noble 
earl when he teld you that he thought this war was a 
calamity which would not soon end. Being omega & 
will not speedily be finished. But still we are not to be down- 
hearted. Oar condition at home and our condition abroad is 
such:as will enable us to meet ali the exi which the 
war will create; and -while we are united at home, and so 
favoured with our alliances abroad, we need not fear to meet 
the of Russia. But I donot with something that 
has fallen from a gellant officer, who said that the Russian 
power could be ridden over by the English-forces, 1 remember 
that Russia presented a great resistance to the greatest con- 
ueror the world ever saw. I romember that ~war with 
rance, and I remember the part that Russia then played. 
The battles of Austerlitz, of Eylau, and of Borodino, are 
matters that are not easily ‘forgotten ; and therefore-do not 
let us get into a false position by undervaluing our opponent. 
He is strong, and it will require-our united,our combined 
and united efforts, to pull him down. He is,almost invul- 
nerable by his position. We can hardly reach him by any 
means By the mere exercise of the vis drertie, as 1 may 
eall it, he will-be enabled to resist the power'of France and 
England. But all that notwithstanding, we will not be 
down-hearted. We can accomplish what we have in-view.” 
( Cheers.) 


will allow 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to returmrejected communications. 


Allletters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1854. 


Public Ainirs. 


There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep thingstixed when all the worldas by the very 

OLD. 














law of 1ts creation meternal progress.— 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RECESS. 
Axrnoven the Austrian declaration, .of .con- 
tinued neutrality, constitutes no real change 
in the situation, it is an incident whichmarks 
the anomalous relation of Austria to the bel- 
ligerent states, and it certainly warrants us 
in summing up the account as it now stands. 

The position is this. Having asserted 
the right of reigning over Christian subjects 
within Turkey—a demand as preposterous 
as if the Sultan professed to reign over Mus- 
sulman subjects in lndia,—Russia was told, 
by France and England united, that they 
would support Durkey against her. .She 
seized the provinces ot Turkey as a hestage 
for her right. She was toldaf she did mot 
retire the Western Powers would make jher ; 
she defied them. She has been forced 
out; and now, probably, if she were allowed, 
she would gladly go home and bush ‘wp the 





quarrel. But she must be beaten, and 
/made to say that she knows sheds ten 
| and pay the cost of beating her. Now, is it 
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probable that the Czar will thus yield? Not 
at all! His last act is absolutely to refuse 
those conditions, without which ce and 
d have declared that they will not treat 
at all. He retires behind the Pruth, only 
to himself from being outflanked, and 
declares that he waits for overtures of peace 
or attack. The attack is coming. 

Austria has throughout said that she ap- 
proved of the objects of the Western Powers, 
would not make separate treaty with Russia, 
would lend a negative assistance, but would 
not join in active warfare. To that rule she 
adheres, still waiting to see whether we con- 
quer at Sebastopol. Austria, therefore, will 
consent to follow in the rear of France and 
England while they are victorious. 

ussia scarcely pretends that her neutra- 
lity is more than a timid yet treacherous 
alliance with Russia. 

The next great event, therefore, will be the 
taking of Sebastopol; until that be accom- 
plished speculation is useless—after that we 
shall know better how we stand with the 
German Powers and Russia. For our own 
part, while we do not expect the Czar to give 
in, we do not expect that Austria will heartily 
join to beat down Russia; we do expect that 
during the conflict which Russia will be able 
to sustain, Prussia will abandon her neutra- 
lity to side with that Power. The conflict, 
then, must extend; and in the camp at Bou- 
logne France and England have shown that 
they possess instruments for acting as well 
upon Prussian as Russian forces. 

We believe that hitherto the purpose of 
official “ England” has expanded with the oc- 
casion, that it has never been framed in anti- 
cipation of the occasion. First, it was to 
free Turkey from Russia ; next to make Rus- 
sia admit the supremacy of European law ; 
thirdly, to reduce the power of Russia. But 
we believe that official England has no object 
for the next stage of the war, and that the 
enthralled nationalities are likely enough to 
assert their presence. Happy will it be for 
England if a party can consolidate itself, with 
a sufficiently distinct purpose, and a suffi- 
cient hold on public couliiiee, to prevent 
the Government from betraying English 
honour. 

It is from Newcastle that this position has 
been most distinctly foreseen. The men of 
Neweastle are prepared for the future, as 
well as the present. We know that they 
are not in the hands of foreigners; we know 
that they are moved by no party spirit 
against this or that Ministry, or non-Ministry. 
We know that their feeling is eee 
English, and that they are prepared to stand 
up for the good name, the fiag, and the in- 
fluence of England on the Continent. If they 
stand firm to these principles, they must 
gather adherents from other quarters; and 
for our own part we hail the day when “ the 
Newcastle pf speaks to the Government 
in the name of the English people. Such a 
meeting as that at Newcastle is not of difficult 
organisation :—why not more such meetings 
in such towns ? 





THE GREER AND PERRY CASE. 
Tae Greer and Perry case has forced the 
Horse Guards to make a general demonstra- 
tion on the subject of those jocosities in the 
arm which, coarse in their nature, become 
blackguardism, or in the periphrasis of the 
Horse Guards, “conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman.” If we accept the 
institution of the army exactly as it is, much 
might be said for the species of compromise 
in which the triple case has ended. It is 
not justice, but justice is inconsistent with 
the framework of the army. 
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James Edward Perry was arraigned for 
“ scandalous infamous conduct, unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman,” on these grounds 
—that he had fescribed Colonel Garrett as 
meeting his report with the remark that “ he 
was a fool for his pains ;’ that he had threat- 
ened Colonel Garrett to report to the Gene- 
ral of the District, and that Captain Nicholas 
had ill-treated other officers on joining; all 
statements being false. Now there is no 
positive proof that this description of a. 
tain Nicholas is untrue. The remarkable 
similarity in the negative replies of the officers 
on the point is excessively suspicious, espe- 
cially when coupled with the letter of Lieu- 
tenant Waldy, who equally denied the charge, 
which nevertheless he had made in writing. 
There is strong collateral evidence that Lieu- 
tenant Perry did tell Colonel Garrett that he 
should write to the General of the District, 
and that he did actually write a letter, but with- 
drew it at the request of other officers. The 
oblivion of the colonel,—an old gentleman 
who did not know when a subaltern was 
dragged into the same room in his night-shirt, 
—is no counterproof ; and if great allowances 
must be made for the excessive laxity of the 
evidence against Perry, exactly similar allow- 
ances ought to be made on his behalf. The 
judgment should be given upon the charges ; 
and the charges are but partially sustained. It 
is an excessive stretch of partiality to dismiss 
Mr. Perry from the service for a want of 
exactness in his statement, while for a direct 
untruth proved under his own handwriting, 
another officer is punished by nothing more 
severe than a reprimand, 

It may be true that Mr. Perry is not 
proper company for officers, and there is 
something calculated to excite at least pre- 
judice against him, in the very nature of his 
defence—his profession of quietude, his study 
of fortification and the cornopean, while sub- 
mitting to the immoralities, the grumblings, 
and the indignities put upon him by Greer. 
But all this has nothing to do with the spe- 
cific charges ; and it is an outrageous irregu- 
larity in judicial proceedings severely to punish 


which he was not put upon his defence, while 
glancing over defects in the evidence against 
him in order to declare him guilty on un- 
proved charges. 

The spirit of partiality which dictates this 
sentence is indicated e converso in the disposal 
of Greer’s case. He was accused of having 
struck Lieutenant Perry and of having used 
provoking and insulting language, and con- 
victed, except upon that part of the charge 
which accused him with using the words 
“swindler” and “blackguard.” The Court, 
however, only sentenced the man really con- 
victed to be reprimanded and placed lowest 
on the list of Lieutenants of the 46th. The 
Commander-in-Chief, with a juster sense of 
equity, dismissed Greer from the service, but 
permits him to sell out. Some of the evidence, 
perhaps true enough in fact and letter, was 
false in spirit. Captain Campbell declared in 
Court, that he declined to associate with Perry 
because that person was the associate of dis- 
repuiable women ; but the same witness de- 
clined to answer the question whether he him- 
self did not associate with the same class of 
women. ‘There is, then, some all-prevailing 
hypocrisy in the treatment of such cases. 
Perry is dismissed from the service on a charge 
of falsehood unsustained by the evidence ; and 
he is sent to Coventry by Captain Campbell for 
offences against morals, which Captain Camp- 
bell does not deny in his own instance, and 
which is notoriously in the instance of many 
officers. There must then have been some 
reasons which moved officers to these actions, 
but which they do not like to avow. Mr, 





In the second court-martial Lieutenant 


° ° . ° « 
a man for collateral improprieties, respecting 
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evidently the custom in the = 
play for high sums, to to expert 
ot 


way of “ drags,” to cultivate society 
fenale sex ame lively than 

short to indulge in those Vivacities 
socially are not thought to be “ 

an officer and a gentleman.” The new 


from the Horse Guards does not tu : 





subject of expenses, or the painful posit: 
which a young officer is p Who has ag 
the means of competing with hi broth, 
officers in the purse. Again, Meh 
from the ranks ; we all know to what ane 
trials that circumstance leads ; but the Hon 
Guards has done nothing to check : 
cowardice which enables men of wealth 
birth to oppress the man who 
neither. i ite 
Yet the Horse Guards cannot at this dy 
sustain the opinion of the great Captain 
He declared before a Parliament A 
that there are difficulties in promoti 
from the ranks, because it tends to 
the distance which there ought to be betwee 
officers and men; and because those why 
rise to be non-commissioned officers do 
possess that steadiness of head which is rep. 
dered necessary by the wine-drinki i 
of gentlemen in commission. The it 
seems, thought the decanter an essential jp. 
stitution, and it constituted for him an effi. 
tual bar to the promotion of non iss 
officers, who cannot be guilty of debauchericg 
| and riotous living like that which 
| in the Forty-sixth. Before the de 
| a from the chief command, it was,w 
elieve, a practice at the Horse Guards tor. 
ceive his orders, but out of consideration for 
him to abstain from fulfilling them. It had 
been discovered that the Great Captain could 
err even on military matters. He was wrong 
|on the subject of promoting non-commis- 
| sioned officers. Since the memorandum 
| which Lord Hardinge made on the Fiftieth 
regiment, its discipline has been greatly im- 
proved, and that improvement must, we be 
lieve, be ascribed to the Colonel command 
ing: but who is he? He is an officer who 
has risen from the ranks—and if we are not 
wrong he has known what it is to rise from 
the ranks among “ officers and gentlemen.” 
The disclosures which have been male 
respecting the haunts of vice in the metr 
polis, exhibit all classes as partaking the 
same depravities—* without respect of rank 
—and if we consult the history of the cou 
try on its better side, we shall find the same 
community of action. Who were the grest 
improvers, for example, that created our mi 
nufacturing system? If Cartwright, who 
introduced the spinning jenny, was & 
man and a man of position, Hargreaves ws 
a working spinner, Arkwright was & barber, 
Watt a working mathematical 
maker. Cook, who rescued our navy from 
its sanitary abominations, was a collier’s bey. 
The last Indian war gives us and 
plebeians equally fighting in the van. And 
why should the army be an exception ? The 
qualities required for an officer are bravery, 
srobity, and the capacity for o . 
in subordination—the qualities of English- 
men in all ranks, when the character 18 
out. It is because we take the test of 
which is worse than that of birth, that We 
introduce so many un-officerlike, un-gem! 
manlike, un-English men into that prole dt 
which ought to be open to the competition 
all Englishmen. ‘Throw open commissions 
the ranks, abolish the system of pure ; 
let promotion always be earned by eral 
the barrack if not in the field, and we 
have the effeminate race of idle 
are supported by the ostentatious g a 
of their relatives, replaced by a genuime 











Perry was not wealthy; and it has been 


ing corps of officers. 
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s,caNngs | Church of England was at one time an es- 
HE PROSECUTED ARCHDEACONS. | tablishment comprising the clergy of the 
tae Archbishop of Canterbury has no|town. As soon as the Independents 
bd performed is distinct duty, in institut-| had asserted equality in citizenship, the 
rf tion of Archdeacon Denison | jdentity of the Church of England with 


bo prom ulgation of erroneous doctrines ;}the Church of the people of England 
fo the similar course taken by the Arch-| ceased, and, in recent times, the name 
aod of York against Archdeacon Wilber-| has been no more than a title enjoyed 


romulgation of Romish doe- | through inheritance and privileged posses- 
es wok on the Holy Eucharist, is} sion of property, by one of the ch sects 
to the credit of that relate. In one| into which the nation is divided. In retain- 
result is anticipated by the resigna- | ing possession of that property, after it ceased 
ae Archdeacon Wilberforce ; who assigns to be the Church of the people, the Church 
othe cause more particularly his dissent) of England, we think, acted in a manner 
ribs the thirty-sixth canon of the Church, | more consistent with the rapacity ordinarily 
asserting the royal supremacy. It is ascribed to ecclesiastical corporations, than 
not for us to pe ang in the other what | with religious virtue or public honesty. The 
be the result of the proceeding. That the | property we still regard as being in truth the 
vac s have asserted doctrines property of the English people, set aside for 
sholly inconsistent with that of the Church religious purposes; the parish church ought 
of England, as it is generally understood, is | to be the church which the people of the 
gbrious to the most ordinary conception. | parish retain for their own use in their reli- 
That Archdeacon Denison has also asserted | gious observances. If the Church property of 
doctrines which are, on their premises, per- England were viewed in this light by the 
feetly logical, we admit as distinctly as we | people, they could soon recover possession of 
are to maintain that his own conduct it, and the archbishop of one particular sect 
has i . He has insisted upon the | would cease to have the power of arraigning 
— A reviving ster af legible ta = ae ee an = 

renew a power gisl the standards of a sect. But the Englis 
te Chere, bu also to remove doubts as to| people is, of all others, the most careless 
the interpretation aaa rare: The | about its a posearty. and — the 
¢ Convocation, which meets to adjourn, | property of the parish to remain the property 
OT which indeed brings ridicule of a sect in the parish. The pr see and 
snd disgrace upon the Establishment. What | trustees of that sect are unquestionably 
should we think of a temporal Parliament, | charged with the duty of preserving its own 
Lords and Commons, which should meet’ interests, privileges, and property ; they can- 
shout the usual time, not to make laws, not | not admit other sects within their privileged 
to vote jes, not to exact an account from | corporation, any more than the Lord Mayor 
the le Ministers of State, but only | of London could allow the aldermen of 
tomovethoseadjournments which the skeleton} Dublin and the town-councillors of York 
of Parliament performs during the recess. to sit and vote in the Guildhall. The Pri- 
In such ase we should declare that such | mates, therefore, were only doing their duty 
ive Government was worse than | when they challenged men entertaining views 
worthless; that it was a disgrace to the State | so heterodox as those of a Wilberforce or a 
vhich tolerated it, and to the members which | Denison, to explain their position, to prove 
comented to take part in the farce. At the | that they were still members of the Church, 
lust meeting of Convocation, it was resolved | to undergo its penalties if they remained in 
tht some portion of the church’s offices | it—their heterodoxy notwithstanding—or to 
thould be revised ;—a work much wanted ;/| leave it as Baptist Noel has done, and as 
ad if we could allow that there is more than! Archdeacon Wilberforce has partly done by 
a wretched paltering in these very small steps | becoming a lay member, and inducing his 
towards an obvious want, we should be pre- | Primate to wink at his evading responsi- 
ao George Anthony Denison, | bility by that irregular retreat into laity and 
others his associates in suspicion, the | silence. 

aedit of having forced Convocation to that | 








4 EUROPEAN COMMISSION DE REGE 
_ttisnot the less true that Mr. Denison’s | INQUIRENDO. 
ulerpretation of those doctrines is incon-| Tnx poor people of Madrid are disappointed 
stent with the view entertained by the two in the hope of bringing Queen Christina to 
at the head of the Church. If-so, | trial; and the newspaper reader, if it had 
ever consistent the two archdeacons may | been an open court, ought to be still more 
in their own views as to the duty of a/ disappointed. Let us imagine her Majesty, 
dergy or the meaning of Christian ordination, | wife of King Ferdinand the Seventh, mother 
"must admit that they do not properly of the Duchess de Montpensier, married to 
to the Church of England. They the Duke Rianzares after most of their chil- 
of course, to some other church; and dren were born, sister-in-law to Don Carlos, 
ws they have not joined the Church of Rome, | and always daughter of the house of Naples 
they must be accounted members of some —imagine that Italian cosmopolitan under 
uew Dissen cross-examination! Fancy her asked how 
she got her property, where she lived, and 


i ting body hitherto unnamed. But 
the Church of England really means a de- 
who visited her? when her children were 
born, and how they were registered? In 


tty incorporation, if it has any standards 
short, compelled to tell, under an Old Bailey 


» it cannot tolerate within its bounds | 
ma who deny those standards, or who desert | 

pressure, how she had got her livelihood ; how 
she had brought . her family, and why she 


. The prosecution of two men who are 
. distinguished in the Church, but who 

stood at the bar? It might have been a most 
instructive inquiry, and if some of the aefen- 


w tuspected of being renegades, was due, 
|sive matter thrown out had let us into the 


“matter of course, to the Establishment. 
® must always be understood to speak 
. Church of England as a definite cor- | secret of railway speculations, of papal bulls, 
i, Which at one time embraced almost of King Ferdinand’s metancholy and conjugal 
eccentricities, the narrative might have told 
us more than the natural history of a Nea 


ra ot hn of the clergy, and of the 
litan princess in a Spanish court. Decidedly, 
the reader who is fond of “ causes celebres” 


8 country. It was, indeed, a 
dan? Which enabled the Church to cast | 


ity of Rome, while maintaining 


fain apostolical accession of its bishops | has a right to reproach Espartero with having 
hit the 


original founders of Christianity ; stopped the most interesting trial of modern 








It appears to us, however, that an expe- 
dient might be adopted for allaying that dis- 
appointment, by extending the inquiry, and 
rendering it yet more instructive. The great 
English public has been perplexing itself 
much, of late, with the conduct of Prussia— 
so weak, so vacillating, so equivocal, so dan- 
gerous in its impotency to its allies. Could 
we know the causes of evil, we should be half 
way to learning the method of producing 
good; could we neutralise Prussia in some- 
thing more than name, we should save much 
bloodshed, much taxation; for her petti- 
fogging weakness is sure to prolong the war, 
and to pee our expenditure under both 
heads. It would be very desirable if we could 
send out a Commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo, in order to ascertain how the grand 
trustee of Prussia deports himself in his office. 
The Commission would have to travel over 
an extensive ground ; it would have to ex- 
amine Frederick William on the reasons 
which actuated him in fraternising with his 
beloved Berliners when they rose against his 
own authority; on his purpose in joini 
with Austria to put down Hesse Casse 
which it was his business and policy to de- 
fend ; and on the notion he had in trying to 
carry on an alliance with Austria for the 
— of Russia. But King Frederick 

jilliam’s motives would not be enough: we 
want to learn what causes the motives ; and it 
is possible that the Commission might be 
compelled to push its investigation into the 
King’s wine cellar, into his secret correspond- 
ence with St. Petersburg; to inquire into 
the fact that his branch of the line of Haps- 
burg terminates with himself—he, that seemed 
the main line, being genealogically no better 
than a “siding” that leads to nothing. 

But an enquiry into Prussia alone would 
be invidious. Prussia might justly say, I am 


not worse than my fellows. Why investigate 
Frederick William, and leave Ferdinand of 
Naples unexamined? Why ask What has 


been done with the beloved Berliners, and 
leave Neapolitans or Sicilians unprotected 
from enquiry into the insane misappropria- 
tions of their resources, of their geographical 
position, and their influence ? 

Verily as we travel over the tops of states, 
the summits of their royal mountains tipped 
by thrones, it seems that we encounter a po- 
pulation differing from those of the healthier 
plains, as in many high mountain regions we 
seem to meet a cretin population—weakly, 
sickly, malignant from birth. Is it so, or is it 
not? A great question of our day. We are 
far from adopting the idea of some German 
revolutionists, that there will be no peace on 
earth until thirty tyrants’ heads be cut off ; 
although there are good grounds for that 
interesting problem. But let us first ask, if 
they are tyrants, or only idiots? Are they 
wicked of malice prepense, or unconscious of 
crime? The examples are in favour of the 
latter supposition. There we have touched 
upon three thrones, and the lunatic element 
decidedly preponderates. Are the royal 
classes efficient? Are they of a grade of 
character beneficial to the countries over 
which they are placed? Is their conduct 
to be judged by ordinary standards? The 
trial of Queen Christina has been stopped, 
but why should we not have this more ex- 
tended enquiry ? 

It weukd not be impossible, if the Western 
Powers knew all the alliances that they might 
bring to forward their purpose. Why not 
have an independent commissioner from each 
of the chief States of Europe, under the pa- 
tronage and direction of the Western Powers? 
—the commission to comprise an English- 
man, a Frenchman, a German, a Spaniard, 
an Italian, an Hungarian, and a representa- 
tive of every dictinct nationality. Such a 





culty was overcome, and thie! times. 





commission might be sent out to examine 
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report, with’ full powers to call for per- 
— How deep the interest of 
that b. k! Think of a roving commis- 


ien de rege inquirendo, to examine into the 
iasal seneadies essional state of the 


mental, moral, and prof 


] class throughout Europe ; to call before 
ih not only Frederick William and make him 
aceount for his conduct,—not 6, rene 

oe of 
Russia, and all the great criminals or idiots 
that now sign away the liberties, property, 
and welfare of States, but the chosen com- 


of Naples, Isabella of Spain, 


ions of those idiots—the young 

of Isabell the priests that. 
about eapohtan 
statesmen who diplomets 
maudlin into diplomatic. language, 
that: are: the ices: of Nicholas, and 
would be willing to turm king’s evidence! 
Talk of “secret: memoirs,” of exeiting ro- 
mances by Eu Sue, of scandalous diselo- 
sures in Gilbert-street, De t, or 
Newman-street!: Such a blu as this 
would put all those exciting and infamous 
records: to the bhush ; wo show that the 
extremes of society meet, and that the thrones. 
rival theslums intheircharactersties. It would 
force moderate statesmen, practical men who 
stand upon facts and realities, to admit, at 
least as a doubt, the question whether Eu- 
rope is benefited by having hereditary cre- 
tins, idiots, and criminals kept upon thrones 
which arenot reformatory prisons, but stimu- 
lating sehools of gigantic vice. : 

We could not expect from: such a commis- 
sion that the report would terminate in re- 
commendations. Sufficient, if it analysed 
and exposed the actual state of royal Europe. 
The recommendations might come from that 
knowledge. Practical men, who abound in 
England of all other countries, might hit 
upon some safer mode of appointing here- 
ditary monarchs, since ary monarchs 
we must have, even when they are elected in 
the Montif of December. The modes of in- 
heritance are different, and are made, as we 
have diseovered lately, by universal suffrage 
—a strange anomaly, but one that suggests 
to us the possibility of introducing changes, 
if not improvements. There is also an 
Indian mode of inheritance—that of adopting 
a child. However, itis not for us to suggest. 
Wiser heads may, perhaps, discover the prin- 
ciples. of improvement for appointing the 
royal. officers of Europe, after they have 
satisfied themselves as to the actual state of 
that unhappy and misery-creating class. 





A SKINNED RUSSIAN—A TARTAR. 
Te greatest. Frenchman of the age made the 
truest speech about Russia when he origi- 
nated the famous phrase, that if you skinned 
a Russian you would find a Tartar. In the 
same spirit Charles Vogel has.deseribed St. | 
Petersburg as not the eapital, but the bay-| 
window of the Russian Empire, where the 
Romanoffs and the Court go to breathe the | 
air of European civilisation. The grand | 
courtesy and gallant show of Russian society 
is in like manner all histrionie; it is put on 
and worn while the actor struts before the 
foot-lights, it is thrown aside when he gets 
into the coulisse; and even while he is on 
the stage, if you could only see behind him, 
you would find that the mask but hides what 
should be the nobler features. At the back 
of what you see is. what. you would shudder 
to look i and the scowl of the wild beast 
is covered by the simulated smile of the gen- 
tleman. Behind all that is rich, strong-look- 
ing, and grand in appearance, is. poverty, 
weakness, cruelty—in short, close under the 
varnished hide of the Russian lies the flesh, 


blood, bones, and passions of the aboriginal 
Tartar, . 


, the mysti 
the spies 
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deserted capital. 


the power and p 


a bugbear, because it inspired confidence. 
There Russian power was, and perhaps is, 
really believed in with almost religious zeal. 


progress, on various occasions in a conspi 
euous, always in a secret manner. To all m- 
tents and purposes Russian power did exist ; 
Russia was looked upon, and was really the 
great policeman, constantly arresting revolu- 
tion and political improvement; and none 
the less so because she made kings and people 
believe in her omnipotence. The question 
was who should bell the cat; and the work 
has remained undone until taken up by the 
Maritime Powers. It has even yet to be 
proved that Russia is a bugbear. 
Nevertheless, some symptoms of the ee 
p through the peeled spots on the skin o 
fhe benion In Reis ks has been found 
to be deplorably weak ; unable to move into 
Hungary in 1849 without a loan ; unable to 
construet a railroad without a loan; and 
unable to carry on this war not only without 
again making heavy demands upon the Jews, 
but without raising a forced loan from all 
elasses of the happy subjects of Nicholas. 
The whole financial system is fictitious; and 
the paper of the Government will, no doubt, 
be depreciated in this as much as it was in 
the previous war. There is nothing in the 
finances of Russia to be compared in sound- 
ness with the finances of England. 
But so many nations have failed in finanee, 
from so many causes, that we need not lay 
too much stress upon that. What we may 
fairly trust to find perfect is the military 
system. That, of course, is the one real thing 
in a nation of barbarians. If they can do 
nothing else they can fortify and fight with 
the best. So it would appear. Yet itis not 
so. The Tartar comes through most plainly 
here. It now seems a settled fact that the 
dreaded granite batteries—those seeming 
solid realities in Russia—that the gloomy, 
but terrible casemates, are like all the 
rest a show only of power. In the 
late attack on Bomarsund sixteen guns 
reduced two towers, and compelled a 
third and fourth to surrender. The French 
and British batteries smashed the granite 
faees of the forts, and erumbled away the 
embrasures ; and as the blocks fell out, the 
tubble behind, uncemented and loose, rolled 
after them in showers. The firm and solid 
a proved to be only an appearanece— 
a Russian hide, which even 32-pound shot 
and shell could tear away, revealing the 
Tartar skin. Nor are the soldiers of Russia 
more substantial. Strip off the military in- 
teguments, and lo, you behold anything but 
the fine, soldierly fellow who stood before 
you unstripped. He is altogether an inferior 
machine to what, on parade, he appeared. 
_At St. Petersburg he is splendidly attired; 
but see him on the distant frontier and he 
is: ragged, dirty, badly fed, dejected, miserable. 





Moscow and the country around that oa) 

There lies the pith of the 
Russian race; there is to be found the germ! mercies of one of the 
of what is vital in Russian civilisation; 
thence, if at all, must come the healthful 
impetus which shall change semblance into 
reality, and weakness into power. The whole 
surface of Russian society is a sham, thinly 
concealing the corruption and degradation 
engendered by the forcing system of Peter I. 
The heart of the Russian nation, let us hope, 
is sound, but it behoyes us to do our best to 
demolish the gross imposition which has: se 
long presented itself to the workd in its 


name. 
There: have always been those who believed 
rogress of Russia to be a 
bugbear; and they have rightly judged, but 
only in part. Russian power, in Germany, 
Turkey, and Persia, for mstanee, was not 


Hence it has effectually arrested the steps of 


bravery ; that no emperor cam: take os 
except by surrendering him te, the, 

rcies | most co; 
sariats in the world. And ag it is wih 
army, So it is with the navy—it b 
key when she had no fleet, it f€ll with hin 
effect upon the inferior Turkish f : 
but it remains under the batteries, 
topol, 5 apn and Helsi wh 
challenge an equal, nay, an inferior 
The ships, mm are told, a. built, 
wood, and utterly unable to keep 
sea. 

Yet we know that Russia will 
without a struggle the prestige she 
by the efforts of her able diplomagy, 
ing of casemates and fleets, the mai 
of an enormous, and well-drilled 
conquest of vast tracts of land. Begj 
great strength she draws from the Ii 
sense of her power. which she hag j 
upon many. nations, Russia hag 
ae of Ce ys idomitable 
of her people, and the unfaltering characte 
of her will, Her immeasurable dupligi 
fraud has, of course, served her for g 
but a my with her ambition it hag 

ve fiery ordeal of the war, 
It will be good for the whole world if she 
driven back into her native territory ; if 
ambition and pretension receive a terrible y- 
pulse ; if her fungus-like prosperity be tram- 
' pled to dust; and her oppreesonaty axcaeal 
influence be swe.t away. twill 
her and for us all if we strip off from 
unhealthy outer garment which she. alls 
Russia, and reduce her again tethe barbs. 
rism of Tartary, so that she may start afresh 
in honest guise. Let her, as the head of the 
Slavonic race, have her due weight in the 
world; but let not that weight be increased, 
by a reputation for power not and 
not only stained with the blood of the 
pressed, but furthered by craft the most 
and ambition all-devouring. It is,full time 
to test to the utmost all the pretensions of 
Russia; and as they aim at universal empir, 
the sooner their folly is perfectly shown the 
better for all parties. fis time to test the 
strength and honesty of Russia, and the 
sooner both are reduced to their right 
portions the better, alike for Europe and the 
imperial boaster who is a Tartar in disguise 
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Open Conutil. 


[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, NOWRVEE BETREMB, AD 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS He 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but will confess: be oath. 
much profited by reading controversies, pine 
awakened, and his judgment s' ‘t not, ab 
be protitable for him to read, why should A aTOs. 
least, be tolerablefor his adversary to write.— 





THE WAR AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By an O_p Rerormer. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—In however outspoken and it, im 
prudent and caleulating natures eal oratrs 


practicable and rash language, the: 
at the great meeting at Neweastle-upon-Tyne 
livered their sentiments touching, the wat the 
East, there can be no —— a they declared 
sentiments of nine-tenths of her 
We have a large muster of varieties im oar irl of 
acquaintance. It ineludes some of all classes» al 
the peer to the paneene. It. takes. im oN 
parties, Tories, Whigs, Liberals, Rascals, Newt 
But from all these, if we were put upon © e 
we do not think that we could piel out a single 
dividual who does not look suspiciously #6 
ner in which this war with Russia 
all coincide exactly with 
They may use gentler - 
inions. biter Fg, 
between the possible and impos ; 
one heart and mind with regard to the mismanase 
ment which has so far marked the 
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The real. heart and soul of Russia is in 


One thing about him, however, is real—his 


in this 
ings of Lord Aberdeen and his colleagm 
matter. Let us see how things stand. the people 
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i people, we k for the people in 
ti put to say. ies the first we had 
ei Weeould not bring ourselves to hope 











introducing reforms into its sacred preeinets; It ie| 
equally easy to annihilate church-rates, and’ put the} 
; Dissenters on the same footing with church people; | 
en aaheot aye ta — But the Navy must.exist, while France, Russia, and 
tied whem  acealigny who, however he may have | America are alive ; and without her wooden walls 
2 od. DY stronger mind to yield on some} England would be powerless. However necessary: 
voor points connected with ama affairs, is “a | this Navy is to the welfure-of England; it is hardly 
policy, a mi le | ; : ss 
wih rogue to des of Castlereagh and Sid-| probable that it can exist much longer in-its present 
the statesman, far below mediocrity; in | form. Facts. are daily coming to light about. both 
ae kept in place, by Court influence; and, | the services, that make people, think twice before 
aes 8 without’s single noble aspiration for his | committing: themselves or their sonsto the megey of 
we emaap, an-oppenent of ree an enemy = - battle-fields and waves. The present is am age of 
a wretehed worshipper of dy-| great changes, and the range of reform. may well be 
Bey aye ee ene extended even more widely. 
to the last extremity. But when, The Navy is now in a state of transition, touching 
and of public opinion had pre- | at one end om; the civilised shores, om the other, 
: and war was epee pr egainst the | extending to Pre-Benbowite rougimess, In mest 
the North, we did think that in 
_— leeen land, itaieen would reson these two clewents meet together like two 
Unhappily, he chose otherwise. Our | Scxenee tides, ane party, of oldsters being civilised, 
was that, at alt events, by the | the other being in a state. of primitive. barbarity, 
the war would be carried ‘on under | Hereupon. both. factions. suffer, and between 
‘former suspicions would be blotted | the unfortwnate, youngsters mamage to fallin for » 
more we were doomed to be disap- Share of bullying that is much greater than the ordi- 
Qur warriors. went forth amidst much "FY experience of men ashore-can bave any, concep- 
and warm hopes. Their chiefs proceeded | tion. of, But we must net, begin our series by en- 
after the fashion of a ballet on the boards | langing: on the. sufferings of Se notes the 
ofthetheatre; they danced in London, they danced | Couumunity. Seniores) priores.is the es hed rule,, 
in Panis... 
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‘n Vienna, they danced in Con- ta ee to ma angry by a 
they danced at every ag upon the Suen ——e Jasses, and, the, influence 
ag go tom —— ee: oe in the fast plneny oe the Navy governed? By 
n s, who thus re 4 
bd @ midshipman who was her partner, | the Admiralty, whe in turn are governed by public 
“are, mecome for dance, not for chatter.” At last | ©Pimion, and the private considerations of votes, and), 
Varne wes reached, and we did begin to hope that | — —_— rey ee to be an mip at pr ee 
ee thee ™ oo rd ragga = | be anenie ignorant. of a ga yo 
nothing was $ grew into weeks, and still | » DAN: 
— weed perme into months, | a —— —_ case og ey pee pice ya 
stil'mai? after mail arri t thi naan appoin then 
forme to tell, ‘The Turks had won Iearcls om | intention wag better than the result... We allude to 
of Ottenitza. They had gained vic- | one Nortbumberland, a captain in the Navy, 
ee wrk alesis, itis told Of) Te, aed Devhgis Bact hose of the Adeabealage, ten 
. iven b : 
thie tat foes from the walls of Silistria, avd | James Graham has many years ago held. the same} 
ila tack the tide of war beyond the Danube, | Pst that has fallen to his share in the Coalition, yet 
But, all this time, our gallant fleets and armies were hie — remember wd regulations pre nd 
. And then came the cholera to deci- | hed lave met wit satistac tion in the profession 
ranks, and mow down the high and the | 38 suppesed.tegevera. To him we owe a bill on 
brave, with the unsparing and impar- | the —_~ = — naman, shat hon-coneed 
ond i bak = sree heyel piptahen aa tale onan iomeeee of 
and in are 
e? Rather we oe escent 0 eo wider the Navy, he has.a brother afleat, who can give him. 
aes cos not presently grow into. aj Sent. os: beveunpalenaias BleJamns's eopeiaeeet 
P anc 1 | . 
popes the aataet yiratge od is this delay? | But what, in the name. of everything strange, could 
this seeming fear and real hesitation? Prok| have led to the appointment of Mr. Bernal Osborne 
P Wecause our statesmen either sympathise with | t° the post of Secretary to the Admiralty, under the 
brag ome young despot of Vienna. By | a pe covery - eens de ———_ 
strange alchemy, the war undertaken to protect | §U°4 4 § ume ago: is always sup! 
pand clip the wings of Russia, has been trans. | the sceretary is the real head of the Admiralty, and 


gmunholy alliance to guard German dynas. | this supposition, which may net be true as regards 
in particular, against the wishes of | the present Board, was. certainly correct in the case 


: 






+ a si a 
ved people to be free. And what are we to | °f Jolin Wilson Croker. We have heard that the | p: 


gtitr by this dation? As we see and read it, | ™iment Quarterly reviewer, when seeretary, did not 
ron isto do the police work of Russia in the | "/¥ aspire to control the “ Lords,” but endeavoured 
Danubian ces, and by thrusting her armies be- | also to emulate Julius César, and dictate two or 
tween the. flying enemy and the allies, not only cover three despatches to different’ admirals at the same 
his tetreat; but. also secure his frontier for hundreds | time. There is little fear of Mr. Bernal Osborne 
of miles against the very danger of attack. .The | imitating his predecessor in this respect. The post 
Russian force will thus be enabled to concen- | h¢ a8 gaimed has so sobered him down-astodeprive 
arma! and the interference of their friend, | him of the power of making jokes in Parliament, 
wr aly; will: thus give them the opportunity of | and his oratorieal efforts there are confined to snub- 
and, perhaps, checkmating us wherever, if| bimg members who asic questions about certaim pro- 
redgever-act atall, we may make our attack. No | ™0tions, and informing the country that political 
{tue Englishman can have any faith in an Austrian | @terest is altogether disregarded by the Admiralty, 
iianee, Tt will surely turn out in the end to be all | #4 that “certain families” cannot, as before, be 
We have now an addition: 2 | Ommipotent. 
ion and anxiety. Either oye, about | Whatever may be Mr. Bernal Osborne's sentiments 
be by these horrid friends, or what would | #8 Tegards these “certain families” (and suvely.as 
levone, our Ministers must have pledged themselves | Seeretary to the Admiralty he ought to know no- 
fi freedom and liberty throughout Enrope. | thing about the Navy), we nrust beg leave to dissent 
ivit? What are we to say, what to think? from his propositions about political influence. As 
Whom are we to accuse, in whom to trust, whom to | ¥@ Stated in a letter published in the Leader of the 
blame 2 We have lone . . 3 | 19th of August, some people are-suffered inthe Navy 
Lind ong abandoned all confidence in - . cae 
John ll, a8 a mere lover of place and | td what they like, merely because of their political 
after patronage ? But we confess to having connexions. In faet, political infiuenee, in which we 
ersevering hope in Lord Palmerston. Is that | i¢!ude the influence that naturally belongs toa great 
eto go? Has he also become Austrianised? Will — + ge a the bre wm Me 
“die and make ion” to cheer | is the “ be all and end all” asregards naval appoint- 
lte-assure us? — ee ments. We quote these words from the letter men- 
tioned, and will proceed to substantiate their asser- 
—cnreeaese tions by indisputable facts. “At this stage I shall 
OFFI =r™ pene 4 SiG " have a great outcry raised, and I shall be told that 
CERS AND GENTLEMEN. Captain Cavendish has always thought the Navy one 
‘ I. of the best professions that could be chosen. Captain 
_ MP covernte cusses AND THE NAVY. Cavendish being of a certain family, has always 
one (To the Edi served with certain captains, and has always met 
Sim Rngiand tor of the Leader.) with the speediest promotion. His messmates knew 
om cannot do without a Navy. When we — — to — hin, _ the ——— — 
Zs different instituti , tter than to send him to disagreeable stations, or; 
Witrettto retact beforchand whether we could | ke him serve under obnoxious captains. If hed 
" witht ; It i anything that required notice, his conduct was ex- 
Posy, dispense hem at onee. is 
“to abolish the House of Lords, instead of 





tenuated; if he was to be tried by a court-martial, a 
pieked selection of captains was sent out to try him. 
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He has walked through the service on velvet, and " 
he likes it, no one can, wonder at his taste, Pa 
fancy sketch of, Captain Cavendish, or any, f 
gentleman possessed of a name that would have 
lighted. Peter Simple’s, boatswain, a man, to. 
J agayeee of his family-tree as o and, . 
c to trees in marshy, / » tracts, 

extract would excite little attention, and be passed 


f 


over, asa pure fiction. Bu when we; inform, 
public that a young in, bearing a name that, 
now, as it, always, an undue influence in the 
Navy, flogged a midshipman on board his Ww. 
such an action could not be passed by, by 
indulgent, admiral, or Lords of the ; 
when we proceed to,inform them that. a court-mar- 
tial was demanded and found indispensable 
we confess that this. portion of the tale is 
probable, even though. it poten pose a. 
assortment of captains was, ly sent out to ef 
this captain, and that they indeed acquitted him 

we feel. that. we 
should uot.dare to. bri 


TRUE as the most well- 
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the high potenta Na 
and imagine. they have a right.diyine, because t 
govern wrong. 

Let us, next glance at the promotion that falls 
the lotof these happy scions of the aristocracy. Some 
of the examinations they have to pass 
ys through under the eyes of captains, and the 

ullest titled youth can frequently n 
examination when the cleverest untitled in 
is rejected, A person im the Navy has 
four grand examinations. The first. one is when he 
enters the service as naval cadet; wher he is exa~- 
mined in “the three r’s—reading, riting, and ‘rith- 
metic.” To speak officially, these are qualifica- 
tions for a naval cadet, and they may be found 
enclosed in every letter that calls youths from their 
homes to serve their countries. : 

“ A naval cadet must not be under twelve years of. 
age, and must produce a sufficient certificate, or other 
proof thereof, properly attested. He must be in 
good health, and fit for service, that is, free from im- 
pediment of speech, defect, of vision, rupture, or other 
physieas inefficiency. He must be able to write 

nglish from dictation, and must be acquainted with 
the rules of common. arithmetic, including the rule 
of three.” 

Slight as this examination might seeny to ragged 
schoolboys, it frequently proves an insurmountable 
barrier. Many youths have been turned back for, 
net spelling, and many, high in rank im the navy, if 
now subjected to that examination, would fare no 
better, The next examination is. that touching a 
cadet’s qualifications to serve as midshipman, when 
he is, expeeted to produce logs and certificates of 
good conduct for two years, and to have a due know- 
ledge of arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry, be- 
sides a number of technicalities which we will not 
inflict on our readers. Over this examination again 
resides one captain, who can soften the process to 
the élite of the service. The grand examination, 
however, is that for a lieutenancy, and this can be 
shirked by no one. It is a stiff examination, too, 
and has proved an obstacle to numbers. The only 
way for the titled dunces to avoid it, nor can they 
even then keep it off altogether, is to pass out on 
some foreign station, and remain for along time in 
the position of acting-mates or acting-liewtenants. - 
We remember distinctly how midshipmen used to 
pass. for lieutenants in the Mediterranean while we 
were there. Three captains were appointed to ex- 
amine a number of candidates, one of whom was & 
nephew of the First Lord, while the others were 
mere midshipmen, without political connexion. One 
of the examining captains was notorious throughout 
the fleet, and in fact throughout the whole service, 
as a martinet (there are twoor three captains of this 
sort, who are known by report, and hated by every 
naval man, whether they are known to him 
ally or not). On the present oceasion, the martinet 
proved equal to all.expectations, He bothered the 
midshipmen by cross. questions; asked them impos- 
sible questions, which no man in the world could 
answer; and turned them back by shoals. He was 
the sort of man who would place you in the position 
of Noah whem the ark rested on Mount Ararat, 
aud ask you how you would get her down, One 
midshipman was turned back because the martinet, 
in asking him a question of venerable antiquity, one 
that. has been asked at every examination, and is. 
known to every midshipman as being “a catch,” 
forgot half the question, altered the pw of it, 
and then turned the youth back because he did not 
give the precise answer he would have done if the. 
question had been complete. . 

After a number have thus been put back for six 
months, enter the nephew to the First. Lerdj.a 
undecided youth, alk whose knowledge was con 
to the simple fact of his wives oro 
First Lord. He might:well be fri on hearing 
what his predecessors had gone through. But to 


s & 





inet assumes a mild appearance, and 
k him questions which any naval cadet 
aths’ standing would be able to answer. 
rs may be as ignorant as the candidate for 
{the precise nature of the terms that 
hey will see better than the martinet the 
s of the young aspirant. The exami- 
ed thus :— 

in. Mr. ——,I believe! Have the goodness 
t down, and make yourself quite comfortable. 

How would you get your ship under weigh? 
yon id haul the 


Candidate (after a long pause). I sho 

anchor “p- 
Cap. Right enough for a beginning; but how 

would you apne to perform that? You do not 

pass the cable itself round the capstan, do you? 

Can. No, sir, decidedly not; the—the—— 

Cap. The messenger, as you were going to say. 

You fasten this to the cable? 

Can. By ropes (doubtfully). 

‘ap. —by ropes, that is, stoppers; and 
then you heave round. By-the-bye, how is your 
uncle, the First Lord? 

Can. (cagerly finding one question he can answer). 
Very well, thank you, sir; that is, not quite well. 
Baid up, in fact, with a severe attack 

Cap. (with true sympathy). Indeed, I am sorry to 
hear it. Well, you have passed your examination 
very well, and if you come in half an hour we'll sign 
your certificate! 


Such was actually a fact, and such a midshipman 
really did pass in the way recorded. He was suffered 
to remain on the station for some time as acting 
mate before he departed for England. But on his 
arrival there he had to go through the examination, 
to whose severity I have before alluded. It consists 
of being examined in gunnery on board the Excel- 
lent, and in arithmetic and navigation at “ the 
college.” It is needless to add the result of this can- 
didate’s examination there. We heard that he had 
been turned back twice, but are ignorant as to his 
after career. 

We may, perhaps, have occasion to return to the 
Governing Classes afloat in a future paper. But 
though they cause indirectly a great deal of the dis- 
agreeableness that exists afloat, they are not the 
most prominent causes of the general dislike evinced 
for the service, and tv those more important subjects 
our succeeding article shall be devoted. 

Late a Mippy. 
































































































CRYSTAL PALACE NEWS ROOM. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sre,—In order to remedy, in some degree, the evil 
effects of forcing people into public-houses to obtain 
the news of the day, and while the paper duty and 
Stamp Act so grievously interferes wit the increase 
of newspapers, I would urge the necessity of pro- 
viding public Reading, or News Rooms, in places of 
popular resort. An Educational Court at the Crystal 
Palace, where newspapers and the leading periodicals 
could be seen, as well as scholastic publications, by 
paying a small charge for admittance, would be a 
great accommodation and attraction, not only to men 
of letters, but to all classes. 
Yours, &c., 

M. H, Feipe. 





THE DUTIES OF THE CLERGY. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,—Public controversy—will your correspondents 
pardon me for saying so?—is not my favourite occu- 
pation. I thought the Church to which my services 
are vowed misrepresented, and, however uninten- 
tionally, calumniated, and accordingly said as much; 
but I must be pardoned for not entering in a discus- 
sion of “verbal inspiration.” Yet so much I will 
say for the satisfaction of Mr. Birch (I ought to write 
“of the M.A.” since he has so humorously denomi- 
nated me “the Curate”), that there is no point on 
which the orthodox apprehensions of any congrega- 
tion are liable to be more easily and painfully excited 
than this very one of the Inspiration of Holy Writ, 
and this most reasonably; because if this be once set 
aside—Church authority being ignored—there would 
remain no barrier whatever to the inroads of indivi- 
dual rationalism. Therefore, if the imaginary or real 
clergyman of the Portfolio confesses to having shown, 
unconsciously or not, that he did not believe in the 
inspiration of the Old Testament (we need not take 
account of the word “verbal,” for it is absolutely 
certain that a congregation would not!) I am fully 
justified in my remark, that he had no right to com- 
plain of being thenceforth regarded with extreme 
suspicion by the great body of his parishioners. 

A definition of the exact limits of inspiration might 
be difficult: I will not attempt it; and will only add, 
for fear of misconstruction, that I fully and from my 
heart accept the 6th Article of the English Church, to 
which Mr. Birch refers, and that no man can do so, 
in my judgment, who does not believe in the histo. 
rical truth of the Old Testament, and in the divine 
inspiration of Moses, David, and the Prophets. 
© pass to Mr. Domville’s inquiry, how I can re- 
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concile the neglect of the 59th Canon for public 
catechising “with common honesty,” I beg to ask 
him whether he does not know that the Church of 
England has been stripped by the State of the right 


having become impossible to adapt the Canons to the 
exigencies of the times, some of them have fallen into 
absolute abeyance? Canons, which are not and have 
not been enforced for 150 years—are they really, all 
of them, binding in pro consciente?—or only such 


may happen to consider commendable? Give us the 
free working of Convocation, and we shall soon dis- 
tinguish betwixt obsolete and essential Canons, and 


to meet in Council for correction and furtherance of | been, and now is, and ever will be— 
discipline; and that, under these circumstances, it | instead of winning a “ sainthood,” are made 


of them as Mr. Domville, or any other individual, | 


! . . = 
| Won by feelings and notions, by beautifi architect, 
| elaborately finished paietions, and me Melodia, 
| music, with works of righteousness which 


| do, but as in an earlier church, the church that 


i 


if 


that Third Person of the Trinity, who con 
sin, and leads to the only Saviour, in whom 
have “ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, nh 


Hi 


demption.” I will only add that neither ~ 
‘any other Sabbath school teacher, whether maj 


female, with whom I am acquain 
moment, to part with the peace on joy tan 
have through a lively faith in a living, Pleading 
and coming Saviour, for the earthy 





constrain obedience to such as shall be then con- 
firmed. | 


Meanwhile, as a matter of fact, public catechising | 
(though too often neglected) is by no means univer- | 
sally so. I suppose Mr. Domville does not think that 
the essence of the Canon consists in the half hour 
before the time of service? In the church and parish 
which I am privileged to assist in serving, we have, 
on the Sunday, besides one cottage-service, morning, 
afternoon, and evening prayers. In the course of the 
afternoon service public catechising takes place after 
the second lesson. Does not this fairly meet the in- 
tention of the Canon? But, further, the Canon 
alluded to obviously contemplates a state of ecclesias- 
tical discipline which it is well nigh impossible to 
realise in any parish—nay, “the spirit of the age,” 
good or evil, would forbid its literal execution. Could 
the adult “ ignorants,” could servants, could appren- 
tices, could growing youths and maids be easily pre- 
vailed upon to exhibit their defective knowledge 
before a gazing and listening congregation? A sense 
of personality, with its consequences—pride and 
shame, did not exist in the year 1603 in the sense in 
which it now governs well nigh all minds: the world 
was more naive then; moderns, perhaps, will say— 
more barbarous. Be that as it may, a more private 
procedure is now eminently desirable for all who have 
reached the age of adolescence—say 16. On this 
ground many clergymen have private classes of 
young people before or after service (I have one such 
myself every Sunday morning) to instruct them in 
the elementary truths of religion and duties of 
morality. 

Finally, no man can have a deeper sense than my- 
self of the practical deficiencies of the English Church: 
the only wonder is in her past state of servitude, that 
she has retained all essentials, and has still so strong 
a hold on the national heart and mind. But she is a 
living branch of the universal Church of Christ: God 
is in her, despite her weakness, and therefore she 
cannot fall. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Arcuek GURNEY, 
Curate of Buckingham. 





“A CLERGYMAN’S EXPERIENCE OF 
SOCIETY.” 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

89, Great Portland-street, Portland-piace, Sept. 4, 1854. 
Sir,—Will you allow me, a working-man, and a 
Member of the Established Church of England, that 
Church which is said by the writer of the fine letters 
printed in your columns, “ to occupy a position as he 
thinks halting ever between two opinions, serving 
God and Mammon, founded in lust, nursed by 
tyranny, supported by opinion,” to say that my 


superstitious religion of “ Rome,” or “Ee 7 
this wise?” Yes it is. J. CLirForp Parxer 





INDIA. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—Your kindness in inserting my former 
desultory letters emboldens me payee! mahi 
more with a few remarks on the subject of our India 
Empire. This time I would direct your 

the unfair and anomalous position of the Uncore. 
nanted Service. I need not remind you that the Go. 
vernment of India is, in fact, an oligarchy, the mem. 
bers of which exercise in their way, the exclusive. 
ness that characterises that system of 
actual governors of the country are the 
vants of the Honourable Company; and, 
as a body of well-educated, upright 
nothing can be said against them. But thei 
tion is not appropriate. It is not the sort 
ing that is best calculated to make good 
and judges, as well as collectors of the 
Something more is wanted than a know 
and Greek, or a slight acquaintance 
roots. It is necessary for a ruler, that he should be 
familiar with the spirit and circumstances of his own 
times, and of the people he is called upon to 

And this sort of thing is not to be acquired at b» 
bury College, nor does it come by intuition, But 
there is one thing which is acquired at Haileybury, 
and that is a class feeling. The young civilians look 
upon themselves as a superior caste—as the “twice- 
born,”—the elect of their countrymen. The conse- 
quence is, that they hold themselves not only far 
above the native population, but even above their 
military brethren; while bankers, jour- 
nalists, and “other” adventurers, are 
outside barbarians. This feeling is 
took its rise in the times when few 

to India unconnected with the Company, save those 
whose antecedents would not bear a very close in- 
spection. 

In the beginning, the Civil Service was conducted 
by a mere handful of individuals, but as our empire 
increased, it was found necessary to add to the num- 
ber of the magistrates. This soon became 
burdensome, owing to the amount of salaries and 
pensions. It was therefore resolved to institute 
secondary corps, generally known as the Uncove- 
nanted Service, because its members can be dit 
missed at any time, without — and a without 
sion. At present a very large proportion 
public business is transacted by this body. = 
are employed as clerks in Government oh, 
may rise to the rank of deputy collector, 
salary may also be gradually brought up to 600 
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opinion of the laity, the clergy, and the bishops, is | 
as good now, as it was before I read the said to be, | 
and perhaps truly so, experience of one whom 1 | 
think has evidenced in his writing, that he has been, | 
and is, “ unstable as water.” | 
In referring to the ordination service for deacons, | 
I find that your contributor has said that “ he trusts | 
he is inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take | 
upon him that office,” and again that, “ he unfeign- 
edly believes all the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament,” and in the ordering of priests | 
“that he thinks in his heart, that he is truly called, 
aecording to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ to the | 
order and ministry of priesthood.” Once more, has 
he not subscribed to the 39 articles? Allow me | 
to ask now, if I am mistaken when I affirm that it | 
is the conclusion every intelligent reader would come | 
to that has read the letters alluded to, that the | 
author of them did not believe at the time what he 
took an oath he did in his heart? This being the case, 
your readers will know best what value to set upon 
this clergyman’s assertions. 
I feel suspicious of a man who writes for Popery, 
and yet is so timid lest his readers should think for | 
one moment that he should be understood as wish- 
ing to favour either popes or cardinals. What he 
says of the Puseyite party, and their fervent piety, 
and their beautiful picture of the early church, “ with | 
its perfect system adapted to every want, a shelter 
for every sorrow, a home for every joy,” is all very 
pretty, and no doubt to a lovely young girl, one we 








may well suppose ignorant of the depravity of her | 
own heart, and that a “sainthood” was not to be 


rupees a month, But this is the eee oy to 
which they may attain, no matter how their 
abilities, how sound their knowledge, how immact- 
late their character. In a social point of view they ar 
nowhere. Even men of gentlemanly birth and s- 
complishments are not recognised as of 
society. And yet in the Uncovenanted Service you 
will find very many who know more of the real _ 
of India, of’ the language, habits and feelings of t 
natives, than the oldest judges of the 

Why then should not the government of the 

be thrown open to all who are competent to take 
part in it? If merit were the only criterion, some 
of the covenanted magnates would soon them. 
selves outrun in the race by the very men they ney 
affect to look down upon. They tell you, ni 
that the uncovenanted are generally low habits 
that they drink, that they marry native women, 
they themselves are often coloured men, 

short no gentleman could associate with them. poet 
is something of truth in this, but if the cause feel 
removed the effect would vanish. Men of five vill 
ings, unless greatly reduced in circumstanets 5 4 
hardly enter a service that Lage Pe in 

false position. If the service 0! 
were an open one, there would be no lack of - 
dates even for the inferior grades, of only 
would after a time become the abiding places git 
the incompetent. The country wou Apso 
immensely by the energy thus infused pee 
ministration, but it is just possible that wt 
nephews of Directors might fail to win the us 
prizes. This is the startling objection 1B 
bling block and rock of offence. y 
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sing are not the legislators, but the judges and > of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


Dublin University Magazine of this month is more than usually Irish in 
its topics, but very good. It gives us, of course, the verdict of the Irish 

‘ves on the Coalition Government and the past session. This is, 
«. brief, that “ through sins of omission and of commission, death has come 
yh the prestige of the Coalition ; that the Government has suffered in 
character, and no one seems to have gained by the loss.” From an article 
on “The Jrish Industrial Exhibition of 1853” we extract the following, 
+. to one important result of that Exhibition—the institution of an 


wa Nese Gallery of Art. 


“At Art is almost nothing in Ireland. It is unpatronised, undervalued, if not 
- i Our great names adorn the English Academy; not that they prefer another 


i but becanse they are unappreciated at home. If, however, the love of 
county te tread, and exercise as wide an influence among us as in some of the Continental 
may we expect to mature a Barry, a Maclise, a Foley, and a M‘Dowell, and 
retain them where all their sympathies are centred, in the land of their birth. To cultivate 
this extensive and intelligent appreciation of pure Art we have looked with sanguine hope to 
the Irish Institution, as the germ of a Public Gallery, founded on a proper basis, and we 
to of the people. But we certainly did not anticipate that success would follow 
the exertions of the committee of that institution so rapidly as it has done, and the result, 
therefore, is all the more gratifying. — Irish National gy is — hoe constituted 
whose provisions seem to place it on a proper basis, and to guarantee its 
p A atm Baie Its governing body, which is to held Office for five yours, aaihiiies the 
names of several Irish artists and well-known connoisseurs ; and we trust that every lover of 
Art will promote their objects by all means within his power.” 
Ireland, thus rejoicing in the prospect of a native school of painting and 
seems to be no less interested, at present, in looking up her 
music, We learn at least from a prospectus, inserted in the Dublin Monthly 
Journal of Industrial Progress, that a society has been formed for the preser- 
vation and publication of the Melodies of Ireland. Dar. Perrier, the well- 
known Irish antiquarian and historian, himself an enthusiast in music, and 
the possessor of a collection of upwards of 500 unpublished Irizh airs, is the 
President of the Society, and has placed his collection at its disposal ; various 
Irish noblemen are among the vice-presidents. The following is an extract 
from the prospectus :— 

“The preservation and publication of the immense quantity of National Music still 
existing in Ireland, and of which much is yet unwritten, have long been a desideratum 
among those who are acquainted with the great extent and value of some private collections, 
Among these lie, almost unknown, many hundreds of Airs hitherto unpublished in any 
form, and which range through every class of pure Irish Music, from the most elevated 
style of ancient vocal melody, down to the smooth-flowing graceful songs of the last two 
ceaturies; and among which are preserved, very many, too, of those vigorous, dance-com- 
tunes, which cannot be equalled by any similar music of other countries. 
Lape a omy agen quantity of airs, not a eagees down, .* be found 
current, as -known among the peasantry in all parts of the country. The Societ 
has been instituted for the —— af Presarveg, Classifying, and Publishing these airs of 
every kind, and likewise all such words (whether in the Irish or English language) con- 
tected with any of them, as appear to possess any peculiar interest. The Preservation of 
po bn lusic is proposed to be effected by the collection and classification of all such 
as has already noted down on paper, and by the formation of a central depdt in Dublin, 
to which persons having opportunities of noting down what is still unwritten may be invited 
tosend copies of any airs which they can obtain, either in Ireland or among our countrymen 


. Many very beautiful Airs have been already procured since the establish- | 


meat of the Societ . The Council invites every Irishman and every Irishwoman too, to 
send copies of any Irish Airs they may possess, or may find any means of procuring, to 
tither of the Honorary Secretaries, by whom they will be submitted to the Committee 
ge their arrangement and preservation. The Publication of our National Music 
will be proceeded with by the Society, to the utmost extent that the subscriptions they 
may receive will allow.” 

Our next note from the Magazines refers to Ireland too. The Rambler, 
the able monthly organ of the English Catholics, thus speaks of the duties 
of Catholics with respect to the new Catholic University established in Ire- 
land, more particularly as that University is likely to be affected by the 


movement for admitting Catholics to the English Universities. The follow- | 


ing will be read with interest by those who watch the ‘Catholic element’ in 
society :— 

“The third of next November will be the commencement of a new era in the histdby of 

of Great Britain and Ireland. What our forefathers did for this country in 


= 


in and Cambridge is about to be repeated for the advantage of the present generation | 


fe three From those ancient seats of learning we, the children of their founders, have 
centuries been expelled. At Cambridge, indeed, Catholic students have long been 
) but they have not been permitted to take a degree; and Oxford, under com- 
Palsion, is about to grant us the same ‘favour.’ For ourselves, however, we most heartily 
Must that no Catholics will be found to avail themselves of the permission thus accorded. 
be a most pernicious thing for any young Catholic to receive his education at 
Protestant hands, whether those hands were High-Church, Low-Chureh, Latitudinarian, 
Fantaformist, or Intidel. Education can no more be dissevered from religion than matter 
Properties of form and colour. We had better remain as we are, exiles from our 
tatural homes, till England ceases to be a kingdom, than barter our faith, our honour, our 
our See, our character among our fellow-countrymen, for the question- 
of such a teaching as Oxford and Cambridge can give, and that worldly 

the distinctions of those Universities confer on those who share them. We 
trust that, notwithstanding the ‘opening’ made for us by acts of the legislature 
Universities themselves, our gentry and aristocracy will hold themselves 
seducing bait, and will prefer the advantages of Catholic learning and the 
Catholic seminary to that fictitious knowledge and that tarnished reputation 
that Oxford and Cambridge could confer on us. We do not say that all the 
and all the reputation tarnished, which they confer on their Pro- 

: far from it. It is for us only that they have nothing to give, without the 
our part of all that is most honourable in this life and most precious in the 


& 
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Week cannot be purely Catholic seminaries, therefore let them be purely Protestant. 
fe visi themssion into their walls, no share in their splendid possessions. We are content 


halls, to tread those antique cloisters, to wander amidst those 
and blooming gardens, as strangers, as exiles, as men from whom the 


f 
if 


Fen Rovers turn away with gloomy frowns and looks askance ; ourselves content to 
Wha, suzy? Rot Tepining, not uncharitable bigotry, but an emulation of the great men 


Protestantism was born, reared churches, schools, libraries, and 


nee nore mm 


colleges, in the service of that faith which still is ours, while all else is lost. Emulating, 
therefore, the wisdom and works of our ancestors, and not envying those who have so long 
enjoyed the fruit of their labours, the Irish episcopate, enter te direction of the Pope, 
have laid the foundation of another Catholic University, which will commence active work 
on the 3rd of next November.” 


Among English Magazines of the month, besides Blackwood and Fraser, 

noticed last week, we have a good, but somewhat chaotic 7ait, containing, 
under the title of ‘Glimpses of the Church-World,’ a prediction of, and 
aspiration after, the ultimate evanescence of what the writer calls ‘ Priestism’ 
| from the face of the earth—the notion being that each man ought to be his 
/own priest, and that though thurches and church-officers may exist, they 
must exist apart from any sacerdotal organisation. We have also a tolerably 
varied National Miscellany, with an interesting article on that scholarly sub- 
ject, “‘ English Hexameters.” We have also our monthly democratic friend, 
the Northern Tribune, published in Newcastle-on-Tyne, with the dying words 
of Goethe, “Light, more light!” for its motto (a version surely, in this 
instance, of the more common saying, ‘‘ Coals to Newcastle”), and contain- 
ing, infer alia, a capital introductory paper, advocating the necessity, in the 
| present lock-fast state of politics, of a new national party, and urging New- 
castle, as a stronghold of democratic opinions, to take the initiative in the 
out-of-Parliament agitation for compelling the formation of this party. 
After commenting on the present powerlessness of the country, and even of 
the Parliament on all matters of foreign policy, the writer recommends a 
movement for the formation of a party pledged not only to Liberal mea- 
sures at home, but also to a resolute crusade against Secret Diplomacy. 
He says :— 
_ “Somebody must begin. Why not Newcastle? Have we not men ——— h and 
intellects, and wills? an association be formed of all who acknowledge the right of 
manhood: no matter how few begin, so that they are men of character whom their - 
townsmen can be content to intrust with a tem leadership, merely as initiators of the 
movement. Let Newcastle men, so many as think only the carrying out of this war a 
matter which should be under the national direction, let Newcastle men who would make 
an united nation of the various classes now at war in our own confines, let all Newcastle 
men who respect right, and who can forget little differences, join together in this New- 
castle Association. It will be something. Other towns, even to the whole country, may 
follow the one earnest lead, and the nation be established. Only make the earnest 
beginning.” 

It is curious to observe the different verdicts that come from different 
quarters on the late session of Parliament. We have mentioned what the 
monthly Irish Conservative Magazine says on the subject ; and we have just 
hinted what the Newcastle Liberals think on the subject. From almost all 
quarters, in fact, there is a pretty unanimous profession of fatigue with the 
coalition experiment, and the late session of coalitionism. Here, however, 
we have an English voluntary or Anti-State-Church organ, called the 
Monthly Christian Spectator, congratulating its constituents on the results of 
the session for their cause. The Irish Conservative organ, as we saw, said 
that the upshot of the session was that Government had lost its prestige and 
that no party had been the gainer. The Christian Spéctator, however, 
| taking stock for the voluntaries, as distinct from either the coalitionists or 
their opponents, boldly says that, having during the last session, pursued a 
line of action, “ sharply defined and unswervingly adhered to,” they have 
| now “the felicity of finding that their position has been strengthened con- 
| temporaneously with the decline of every other political section.” Among 





| the items of gain to the voluntaries during the session, this figures very pro- 
| minently—that “ the session has been fruitful in successful resistance to mis- 
chievous measures.” ‘ Fruitful in successful resistance”’—what a phrase ! 
Fruitful in negation! 
| But, among the minor Magazines of this month, we have been pleased with 
| none so much as with a modest sixpenny one, entitled Our Friend, published 
by Mr. Suaw. It seems to possess superior literary merit throughout. 
‘Hogarth, and the Times he lived in,’ is a careful and pleasing biographic 
_sketch—just such as we like to find in a magazine.” Here is a piece of it :— 


‘“‘He was in the habit of taking notes of characters on his thumb-nail, or the palm of his 

hand. Of these mere sketches, the most amusing area man drinking at a pump; a fat man 
| rolling on his back like a turtle; two fat members of the Bedford Arms Club asleep; and, 
| among others of the unfinished ‘ Happy Marriage,’ a watch-maker, a parish parson, and an old 
| maid; the latter of which is the portrait of an old maiden relative—who cut him off, in 
consequence, with a shilling. 

“ On another occasion, when with his friend Hayman, he a to see two women who 
| were quarrelling in acellar; one of them filled her mouth with brandy, and spirted it into 
| her antagonist’s eyes. ‘Look at the brimstone’s-mouth!’ cried Hogarth, and instantly it 
| was down on paper. It is to be still viewed in the tavern scene in the ‘ Rake’s Progress. 

“ Hogarth is described as a fond husband. He seems never to have employed his wife as 
a model, unless she sat for his ‘ Segismunda.’ It is remarkable, too, that, with only one 
exception, he should never have illustrated any scene trom Shakspere. His Tramp, 
which he has introduced into two pictures, is as well known as Sir Isaac Newton’s Diamond. 
Barry says, ‘he saw Hogarth once in Cranbourne-alley, dressed in a sky-blue coat, en- 
couraging a boy who had been bullied to fight; he was patting the fellow on the back, and 
| looking stedfastly at the expression in the coward’s face, cried, “ ‘ Damn him, if I would 
| take it of him; at him again. . ‘ : 
| “He is described as strutting about the auction-room, when his ‘ Marriage & la Mode’ 
was to be sold, full dressed—taking “ge precaution for fear the rooms should be over- 
| crowded. Bitter was his dismay when only two persous arrived, and the pictures were 
knocked down for one hundred and ten guineas. a1 - 

“ Hogarth was a thorough Englishman; his Frenchmen are always thin, his Englishmen 
stout. Walpole describes a dinner, at which he sat between Gray and Hague ey 
and comedy—as the most miserable night he ever spent, he being the only person who kept 
up the conversation. : 

“Hogarth’s sisters kept a ready-made clothes-shop in Little Britain; he was kind to 
them, and helped them with One sister survived him; and his wife lived till 1789, 
supported by the sale of his prints, and a Royal Academy annuity of 401 He was kind to 
his relations, and he died in the arms of bis cousin, Mary Lewis, who lived with bim. 
domestics remained many years in his service, and he painted al) their and h 
them up in his house. He used also to present them with small engravings of the ‘ Harlot 
P ,’ to keep by them for warning and instruction. 

“Hogarth was short of stature, his features coarse, but full of sense and humour, 
his eyes bright and piercing, and his forehead disfigured by a scar, he did not care 
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a 
conceal. He was.quick in retort, and satirical, but alwa nerous and cheerful. He was 
frugal, bakinen ates vain and.obstinate; unjast in he preciations of the old masters ; 
pe arrogant if opposed in controversy.” 


In the same magazine there is a brief article, called ‘ Smoke-Clouds,’ 
standing up for tobacco against its present numerous enemies. We will let 
the smoker speak for himself, and thank him at least for the facts he accu- 
mulates for us in the following passage :— 


“ The plants of God’s earth are not given alone to blight and kill. Every poison is a medi- 
cine to some animal or another. Prussic acid heals, and arsenic soothes. Tobacco is a safe 
aperient, detergent, ~ we and) diuretic. It abates the cholic, and moderates the 
a of spasmodic asthma, It, stimulates the kidneys and diminishes dropsy. The juice 
cleanses ulcers; and is useful in cutaneous diseases. It is given extensively in epilepsy, 
ané has been used to advantage in cases of lockjaw and i 

“It is actually the base of one of the best, of owr commelige—the Balin of Columbia—it 
cures the mange in dogs, and kills the blight on plants, 

“A benevolent man, who 8 to save time by throwing it away on foolish 
caleulations, bas discovered in forty years, a snuff-taker twenty.four months to 
blowing his nose. In the same time he has also spent, we have calculated, eighteen months 
in putting on his stockings and pulling them off again. He proves that‘ snuff-takers form 
a large portion of the inmates of alt lunatic asylum" so do greemgrocers and costermengers. 

‘* The world is full of, these. coineidences,, How did, V'lat. and Steel become partners ? 
Why is Baw! an elocution master, and why are Sexton and Coffin quack doctors? 

“ The history of is brief It was invented by savages, as the saw and the lyre 
were, Sir Francis: the leaf, to i and Sir Walter: Raleigh in- 
troduced the. practice of smoking i 1584. long before this, Jean Nicot, the 
French ambassador in Portugal, had carried it to France, and taught Marie de Medicis to 
take it. in snuf& From: Nicot) it derives. its botanical designation, Nicotiana, and its alias, 
‘obaeco, trom the Indian name of the island Tobago. That wonderful the Chinese, 
however, seemed to haye always smoked tobacco; and the Irish are known to have 

ing simile wropertien, « dudheen being, it- is said, inserted in the helmet 
of an old mamament of one of. their early kings. igh smoked im his dungeon in the 
Tower while the headsman was grinding his axe. King James detested the ‘ loathsome 


7 


| Bixssineron is soon to be given to the world. Among the “ Liyes a 


Correspondencies” which the world is presented with every seaso 

likely to interest it more. We hope it'will be well edited. Some wat 
| subjects of the biographical kind have been ruined by bad editing— 
others the Life of Wilberforce by his sons, is a positive literary panies 








The Musical World attacks its transatlantic namesake, The New York 
Musical World and Times, (the editor of which is the celebrated ¥ P 
Wixus), for outraging the properties of journalism—/rst, in accusing all 
the other New York journals of accepting bribes for puffing certain musical 
celebrities who have been “starring it” in America ; and secondly, in hayj 
published an atrocious scandal against a musical artist recently dead, We 
know nothing of the facts of the controversy, but we suspect the 
against the American newspapers, of accepting bribes is no better 
than the similar charges sometimes recklessly made against the metropolitan, 
press of this country. 





Among the other serials of the month which have come under our notig. 
are:—Part VI/ of the Land we Live In, devoted to North Derbyshire, the 
hosiery districts, and Hull and its neighbourhood; a new 
number of the Circle of the Sciences; a “ Domestic Cookery” number of 
the series of Household Handbooks ; the first number of a work on the Bat. 
terflies of Great Britain, with beautifal coloured illustrations; the thin? 





thing,’ and so did his luckless son. Cromwell loved his pipe, and dictated his despatches to 
Milton over some burning Trini or pleasant smelling Nicotine. 

_ “Perhaps the most. surprising: in literature is that no mention of ‘tebenee in: found:| 
in all Shakspere, alshough the earlier Speneer mentions it several times, and the later Ben | 


Jonson actually founded upon the » Naa tedee 
args to benefit. the world. It perishes, like Semele, a 


_ Tobaeeo is a martyr; it burns i 
vietiua toour love. Like all other good things, it haa been persecuted. Potatoes were once 


held suspigions; and threw aw the leaves were tough and bitter. In| 
1636, Po Urban Vv oa - 
took sn 


mere spirit. of i Saltan Amurath LV. made-smoking 2 capital offence; and | 
he was right, for it is a very capital offence. In Russia, a snuff-taker was ingeniously cured 
oe habit by having his nose cut off, while smokers had a pipe bored through the same | 
w torr. 

« In 161, the Cantom of Berne introduced an eleventh commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not 
smoke.’ In 1719, the wise senate of Strasburg prohibited the cultivation of tobacco, fearing 
it would interfere withcorm King James wrote a book against it, as did his drunken bro- 
ther of Denmaris. In 168%, 2 troop of horse were armed and sent into the western counties, 
to destroy the tobacco-crops, lest they should encroach on the American plantations. There 
is even said to be a law in existence, imposing a penalty of forty shillings for every rod of 
ground planted with it. 

__.* But tobacco has had its bards and its defenders. Custor Duranti wrote verses upon it. 
Thoring called it, 
“ * Planta beata, decus terrarum.’ 


“A Dutch poet wrote an ode to it. The great took it up. Dr. Ratcliffe recommended 
snuff to bis brethren. Dr. Johnson kept his snuff in his waistcoat poeket, and so did 
Vrederick the Great.* Robert Hall smokedsn his vestry ; and took rappee by the 
handful, iy eo have drawn their best similes from their pipes, How could they 
haye done se had their pipes first beem drawn from them? We see the sparks go upwards, 
we think of life; we see the smoke-wreath fade away: we remember the morning cloud. 
Our pipe breaks ; we mourn the fragility of earthly pleasures ; we smoke it to an end, and 
tapping out the ashes, remember ‘ dust we are, and unto dust we shall return.’ If we are 


number of Mr. Barwarp’s Zheory and Practice of Landscape-Painting in 
Water- Colours, also finely illustrated; and the current numbers of the: 
Family Friend and Home Companion, all from the prolific press of Mussrs, 
Orr and Co. We observe, by-the-bye, that, in imitation of’ Household 
Words, the Home Companion is to present its readers with a novel, in sne- 
cessive numbers; and we are glad to find that Mr. Hannay, the well-known 


, the old. woman, published a bull excommunicating all persons who author of “Singleton Fonteroy,” is to be the author of the novel announced 
during divine — and old women have been fond of snuff ever since, from the | 


as immediately forthcoming. 

The Art-Journal for September contains three large engravings—“The 
Council of War at Tournay,” from Haghe’s picture in the Vernon Gallery ; 
“The Autumn Gift,” from a fruit-picture of Lance, in the same gallery ; 
and an engraving of Pyne’s picture of “ Windsor Castle.” 





MUNGARIAN SKETCHES, 

Hungarian Sketches in Peace and War. From the Hungarian of Morita Jokai, 

Constable and Co. 

Awotuer series of Foreign Literature. New om eager with the enterpris~ 
ing publishers who have won fame and fortune by grafting on the: 

mind the thoughts of men of other lands. Messrs, Constable announce thei 

intention ‘‘to present to the British public a series of the most 

accessions which the literature of the globe is constantl iving. 

series will inelude works from all parts of the world. From the:north and: 

east of Europe, from the less fertile field of Asia, and from America, the 








in love, we garnish « whole sonnet with images drawn from ing ; and first fill our pipe, 
and then tune it; that kindles like her eye, is r i 
white as her hand, and slim as her waist:—till her raven hair grows grey as these ashes L 
will love her; this perfume is not sweeter than her breath, & 

This odony ‘aseends me into the brain, fills it. full of all fiery delectable shapes, which 


delivered over to the tongue, which isthe birth, become excellent wit.’ In the smoke clouds 
I see visions. 


“ This plant has been watered more often than any other with the blood of man. The | description of its contents, 


mailed Spaniacd and red-plumed Indian have fought round it, and gold-seekers have drenched 
it with the gore of negroes. One whole continent has been ariel 
it another continent has been depopulated. Negroes have prayed to their Fetishes beside 
it; the enslaved seamen have cursed it as they toiled to strip it of the leaf. Many a dead 
o- has smoked it at the war council, and many a grave grey-bearded Spaniard, who 
had fought at Lepanto, or bled in the Low Countries. ond soldiers of Cromwell have 
smoked it; while the Indians of Darden bartered their gold for English 
swarthy Buccaneers looked on, handling their dreaded muskets. 

“ We deny the necessary evils of smoking, or of snuff-taking. If spitting diminishes the 
saliva requisite for digestion, men need not spit; if swallowing the essential oil is injurious, 
men may spit.” ¢ 


beads; or the 


A second Edition of Mr. Painzir's General Guide Book to the Crystal Palace 
has just been published—new plans, maps, &c. having been inserted, and 


the letter-press revised throughout, and extended in some important parti- | 


culars, We learn, by the bye, from the Times, that the special handbooks, 
giving information about the various departments.of the Exhibition—though 
prepared by men of distinguished eminence —have had but a slow sale ; the 


‘ntellectual public, it appears, not appreciating pearls of this kind, and even | 


“the more edueated and intelligent classes” not seeming to trouble them- 
selves with any more intimate acquaintance with the contents of the Palace 
than they can take by the cheap method of simply throwing their eyes over 
the objects. Ou the other hand, 100,000 copies of the General Shilling 
Handbook have been sold; and it is hoped that, as generalities lead to par- 
ticulars, the demand for the special Handbook will inerease. At the same 
time, it is hinted that something more cheap and brief and popular even 
than the General Shilling Handbook might be found useful for the “ million” 
~some penny or twopenny sheet within the reach of all understandings 
and all pockets, This matter of Handbooks and Catalogues to public Exhi- | 
bitions, is one whieh requires a good deal of looking into. The principle of 
the thing is, we believe, that people take interest in Exhibitions only in as | 


far as their previous knowledge enables them to ask questions about whas} 


they see. 


It is rumoured that a “ Life and Correspondence ” of the Countess. of | 


as hor lip; this slender clay is | 


ed by it, and to cultivate | 


English reader will be made a with the current literature. We 
do not fear that the market will be overstocked; and it is important to 
‘announce, in the first instance, that the cost of each volume will be thre 


rougly sweeter than all else, | Shillings and sixpence—a price which suflieiently points out the clas of 


| readers to whom this fresh appeal is made. 
| The opening volume of the series is well chosen. Its title is an adequate 
It is what it pretends to be, a dozen sketches of 
| Hungarian life at one of the most interesting periods of ing. 
The author, by name Moritz Jokai, is one of the most popular am the 
| Hungarian novelists who appeared before the revolution of 1848. 
| stories now before us ‘embody descriptions of several of the direst scenes 
of the civil war which devastated Hungary from 1848 to 1850.” It is only 
of late years that Hungary can be said to have possessed a national literature: 
Almost up to the year 1825, the nobles had spent their time in luxurious 
| indolence, supported only by the labour of the peasant. For the: last 
quarter of a century a great change has been visible. Noble counts have. 
| condescended to employ their leisure in literary pursuits, and the 
menf they afforded to the latent genius of their countrymen . 
most astonishing results. But Hungary had no sooner risen from her intel 
lectual sleep, than she encountered fresh obstacles. The Court of Vienna 
could not tolerate this growth of public opinion. Slaves of a foreiga 
the children of the conquerors of Europe, endured, in their turn, the curse 0b. 
conquest. Not only did their rulers exclude from public office all who were 
distinguished for their assertion of national rights, but an omnipotent censer 
ship was presently established to crush or weaken the attempts to create & 
national literature. And yet,—we quote from a preface by Emeric 
“Such was the mental activity of the present generation, that H 
despite the numerous obstacles it had to sokaenine made rapid a and created in the: 
minds of the people a spirit of inquiry and a desire after intellect 


in philosophy aud history took for thee model the German school, will appear, no ™ 
surprise. ‘he rising writers of a more recent date, however, insensibly turned <i 
tioa to the more lively literature of France, and afterwards to that of Britain; 


| some read with rapture the fictions of Seott, Bulwer and Dickens, politicians leacmed 10" 


admire the doctrines of Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham. Of posts, none were —_ 
extensively read and more generally admired than ‘byron and Moore. Thas did the merelp 
literary progress mareb on boldly and combine with the new political movement ihe mane: 
change whieh had already made itself felt in every grade of society, aud which was 
remarkable and satisfactory from having followed a too long period of 

Among the young Hungarian writers, Moritz Jokai, holds s prom! ae 
place. He has achieved remarkable success among his countrymen. 
author of prose fietions—a species of national literature which, cas soareul 
date back more than fifteen years, and which possesses & 
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from the fact that it escaped, in a great measure, the watchful jealousy of the 
ensor. If political discussions were forbidden in the public journals, abun- 
dant opportunities were afforded to the novelist. Often, in the description 
of scenes of domestie life, we come across allusions “only too well undere# 
stood by those to whom they were addressed.” The Hungarian Sketches 
i subsequently to that terrible civil war of which the reeollec- 
; ill too fresh, and which terminated in the disastrous defeat of the 
tions are — . 
Slavonic population in the south of Hungary. Haynau was sent to complete 
the:work, to kill, imprison, and impoverish, the men who had dared to raise 
aveice or unsheath a sword in the cause of national independence. Ht was: 
only when he began to weary of his degrading task that Hungarian literature 
reed. Jokai, im conjunction with ‘‘a few straggling literati,” commenced 
a uneray pariodion and these sketches, written under the name of ‘Sajo,’ are 
among the few works which escaped the vigilant censorship of Austria. We 
haveonly to add that, apart from the almost: painful interest with whieh 
axe associated, from the very nature of their subject, the reader will 
in, these tales the most vivid and obviously trathful descriptions of 
Hungasian life. They are translated by an Hungarian, who seems to have an 
extraordinary command! of tagjish; and not the least. charm they possess is 
tharofnareliy. ve shall make no apology for the length of our extraets. 
The-firsbis from the story of the Burdy Famély :— 

“fpwasthe early spring of 151%. 

“ consisting of thirteem persons, had assembled in the dining-room. They were 

members of one family, and all bore the name of Barby. 
alls the bead of the board sat the grandmother, an old lady of eighty years of whose 

At 4 eg , y yy age, whose 
snow-white hair-was dressed according to the fashion of her times beneath her high white 
cap Site seo pele end — rere tvs = eyes turned constantly upwards, as is 

casovwithpersons who have lost their sight. Her hand and voice trembled with 
tee man soconthing peculiarly striking in the thack snow-white eyebrows. — 

“On her right, hand sat her eldest son, Thomas Bardy, a man of between fifty and sixty. 
With a bauelity and soe vy, countenance, penetrating glance, lofty figure, and noble 

he wasn of that ancient aristocracy which is now beginning to. die out. 
to him, at the old lady’s left hand, oa the darling of the fantiy—a lovely irl 
ofahent fifteen. Her — — luxuriant tresses round a countenance of singa 
ess The large and lustrous deep-blue eyes were shaded by long dark 
lashes, complexion was pale as the lily, excepting when she smiled or spoke, and a 
the dawn of morning overspread her cheeks. 
was the orphan child of a distant relative, whom the Bardys hadadopted. They 
a = me epee —— to suffer want; and it seemed as if each member 
of thefamily had united to heap affection and endearment on the orphan girl and thus pre- 
vent-ber from feeling herself a stranger among them. 

“There were still two other female members of the family: Katalin, the old lady’s 
danghter, who = been for many years a widow; and the wife of one of her sons, a pretty 
young woman, who was trying to teach the little prattler at her side to use the golden spoon 
which she had placed in his small fat hand, while he laughed and crowed, and the family did 
their best to guess what he said, or what he most preferred. 

be ite to them there sat two gentlemen. Que of them was the husband of the 

g yous 
mother, Jozsef Bardy—a handsome man of about five-and-thirty, with regular features, an 
back hairand-beard; a constant smile beamed on his gay countenance, while he playfully 
} ae his ~ ow — _ wife across the table. ‘The other was his brother, Bar- 

mau erculean form and strength. His face was marked by small-pox; he 
woreneither beard nor moustache, and his hair was combed smoothly back, like a peasant’s. 
7 (cme op taciturn; but he seemed constantly striving to atone, by 

of his manners, for an wnprepossessing exterior. 

“Next to sat a little cripple, whcse pale countenance bore that expression of sufferin 

“ F P g 
sweetness so. liar to the deformed; while his lank hair, bony hands, and misshapen 
shoulders: the beholder’s pity. He, too, was an orphan—a grandchild of the old 
ee had died some years before, 

Ne. boys of about five years old sat aggesite to him. They were dressed alike, 
noe ne, nape <9 them was so striking that they were constantly mistaken. 

were twin-children of the young couple. 

“Ab'the lower end of the table sat Imre Bardy, a young man of twenty, whose handsome 
countenance was fall of life and intelligence, his figure manly and graceful, and his manners 
courtegus.and agreeable: a slight moustache was beginning to shade his upper lip, and his 

: : : f Py P 
dark —ae . pooeee Tepe round bis head He was the only son of the majoresco, 
Tamas y, and resembled him much in form and feature. 
“Beside him sat an old gentleman, with white hair and a ruddy complexion. This was 
- . ) k 
Simon Bardy; an ancient relative, who had grown old with the grandmother of the family. 

Thesame peculiarity characterised every countenanee in the Bardy family—namely, 

fate fershend and marked brows, aud the large deep-blue eyes, shaded by their heavy 


4 How singular !’ exclaimed one of the party; ‘ we are thirteen at table to-day.’ 
‘One of us will surely die,’ said the old lady; and there was a mournful conviction in 
the faint trembling tones. . 
“0 no, grandmother! we are only twelve and a half,’ exclaimed the young mother, 
. ithe little one on ber knee. ‘ This little fellow only counts half on the railroad.’ 
the party laughed at this remark ; even the little cripple’s pale countenance relaxed 
ito a smile, 


sty, ay,’ continued the old lady, ‘ the trees are now putting forth their verdure ; but at 
thefallof tie leaf, who knows if all, or any of us, may still be sitting here?’” 

Several months had passed, and the eldest son had left the castle to take 
lis part in the Civil War. On his way, he fell in with a wild band of Wal- 
lachians, and was only rescued by the generous interposition of the leader— 

Decurio of the Romish legion—who sheltered him in his own house. 
In the Morning, the rude conquerors were assembled under the window. 
7h lost their prisoner, but they found his helmet, and the fatal name 
of was inscribed on it. Already they were on their way to avenge 
themselves by the destruction of the castle. The Decurio was brave and 
chivalrous, He bade his captive fly to protect his home from the invaders. 
arrived to find his father’s castle burnt to ashes, his kindred slain. 
Only one had escaped,—Jaliska, the betrothed of Imre, was under the pro- 
tection of Numa. He had saved her for her lover. The two met in the 
of their common enemy, and he sent them home in safety. The sequel 
mate read in Jokai’s own words :— 

The moon had risen high in the heavens, when the Decurio was roused from his sleep 
heavy footsteps, and five or six Wallachians, among whom was Lupuj, stood before Lim. 
4 We have brought two enemies’ heads,’ said the latter, with a dar< look at the Decurio; 

ote Ww worth !” and, taking two heads from his p much, he laid them on Numa's mat. 

- tilachians watched their leader's countenance with sharp, suspicious glances, 
ad recognised the two heads by the light of the moon. They were those of Imre 

4 Jolanka, but his features did not betray the slightest emotion. 

You will know them, probably,’ continued Lupuj. ‘The young magnate, who escaped 
bn pasa, came for the girl in your absence, and at the same time stole your money, 

we is more, we found your pazsura upon him also,’ P 

ms them?’ asked the Decurio, in his usual ealm voice. 

Cae two of us,’ replied the Waliachian ; ‘as we rushed upon them, the young magnate 
Wands’ Pistols from his girdle, and shot the girl through the head first, and himself after- 


ry 
You all there 2’ 
“* And more of us besides.’ 
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“* Go back and bring the rest.. Lwill divide the mo: have found on them among 
to Make haste; should one of. yon, zemaie. behind," hiavahane wilh he divided damn 

e rest.’ 

‘ The Wallachians hastened to seek their comrades with cries of joy. 

“The Decurio then locked the door, and, throwing himself upon ‘the ground beside the 
two heads, he kissed them an hundred times, and like a child, 

“*T warned you not togotonente Hungary !’ he said, bitterly: ‘Why did you not hear 
me, unhappy children? why did you not take my word?’ and he wept esuniiasensiaien! 
needs ae a he had been their father. 

“He then rose, his eyes darting fi ing bi i ied, i i 
hearse wi Fag, Cine mine and, shaking his terrible fist; he cried, in a voice. 

* Tw as ours the Wallachians had assembled before the Decurio’s house. They were 
about fifty or sixty, all. wild, fearful-looking men. 

eee a none heads with a cleth, and laid them om the bed, after which he 
0 ne door, 
EE rene 
. the door,’ sai when they were all'in; ‘we must not be 
sheuhotand la-o-atrely bo locas tana uh umn ens typ omx aaa 
iA you all here?’ he at last. 
‘“«* Notrone is absent.’ ' 
_ Devou consider yourselves, all equally deserving of. sharing the.booty' 
* All of us.’ 

saat Wan FOR Me-egnifineliitesaitng to Peagel,* tile steal dean ie mate” 

was. 

‘“* And you who piereed: themagnate witha spike?" 

“* You are right, leader,’ 

“* And you really killed all the wemen.in the,castle?’ turning, toa third. 

Natl nn mea halle 

** And one ani ou can i on fire? 

“* All! all!’ they eri iking their breast, 

“*Do not lie before Heaven. ! your wives are listening at, the window te what you 
say, and will betray you if you do not speak: the truth,’ 

“* Wes truth ! 


“© Ttis welll’ said the leader, as he calmly approached the bed; and, seating himself on 
it, uncovered the two heads and placed them on his knees. ‘ Where did you put their 
bodies ?’ he asked. 

““* We cut them in pieces, and strewed them, on the. hi f 

“ There was a short silence. Numa’s breathing became more and more opp: and his 


large chest heaved conyulsively. ‘Have you hae yet?’ he asked, in an voice. 

‘** Not yet, leader. What should we pray for?’ said Lupuj. 

Me * Fall down on your knees and pray, for this. is. the last morning which will dawa.on-any 
you again.’ 

“° Are you in your senses, leader? What are you going to do?’ 

“Tam going to purge the Roumin nation of a set of ruthless murderers and brigands. 
Miserable wretches! instead of glory, you have. brought di and di 
arms wherever you have appeared, While 
slaughtered their wives ook children ; while they risked 
mouth, you attacked the houses of the sleepers, and robbed and massacred: the and 
the innocent. Fall down on your knees and pray for "ae mee for the angel of stands 
over you, to blot out. your memory from among the in people!’ 

‘¢ The last words were pronounced in a fearful tone. Numa was no; longer the cold, un- 
moved statue he had hitherto appeared; he was like a fiery genius of wrath, whose very 
breath was destruction. 

“The Wallachians fell upon their knees in -silent.awe, while the women, whe had been 
standing outside, rushed shrieking down the rocks, 

‘* The Decurio drew a pistol from his breast, and approached the.cask,of . 

“ With a fearful howl they rushed him—the shriek of despair was for an 
instant, then a terrible explosion, which caused the rocks to t: while the flame rose 
with a momentary flash amidst the clouds of smoke and dust, seari beasts of the. forest, 
and scattering stones and and hundreds of damaninad lathe, far through 
valley, and over the houses of the terrified inhabitants. 

‘“‘ When the smoke had dissipated, a heap of ruins stood in the of Numa's foting, 

“The sun arose and smiled upor the earth, which was with the last leaves 
autumn, but where were those who had assembled at the spring time of the year? 

‘ The evening breeze whispered mournfully through the ruined walls, and strewed.the 
faded leaves upon eleven grassy mounds! 

“ The pen trembles in my hand—my heart sickens:at the recital of such misery. 

“ Would that I could believe it an imagination—the horror of a fevered brain } 

“ Would that I could bid my gentle readers check the falling tears, or tell them ‘ Start 
not with horror, it is but reomance—the creation of some fearful dream—let us. awake, and 
see it no more!’” 





MEMOIRES D’UN SEIGNEUR RUSSE. 

Mémoires 7 un Seigneur Russe, Hachette and Co., Parise 
Some little time sinee, in noticing a translated specimen of Russian fiction, 
we gave an unfavourable report of the stories comprised in the t 
then under review, because they appeared to us to have no genume nation- 
ality of character to recommend them to the attention of the ish reader. 
On this occasion we have a pleasanter duty to perform, and a ver- 
dict to record. The book which we now introduce to the notice of our 
readers has the first great merit—whatever may be its faults in other respeets 
—of being characteristically national, and of —— to us some very re- 
markable pictures of Russian life. We are informed by the French trans~ 
lator (M. Ernest Charritre) that the work to which we allude is the prodac- 
tioft of M. Ivan Tourghenief, and that the greater of it originally ap- 
peared in the pages of a Russian periodical. The of the book is not 
much better indicated by its original title--A Sportsman's Journal—than by 
the title unwisely substituted by the translator, which stands at the head of 
this article. ‘The “ Sportsman” is presented in the character of a Russian 
nobleman, who undertakes various expeditions in the interior of Russia in 
pursuit of game—encounters in the course of his wanderings some of the 
aristocrats of the land—sees how their various dependents are treated—is 
familiarised with the condition of the serfs, or peasant population—and 
writes down the result of his observations in a series of chapters, which treat, 
not of sporting matters, but exclusively of the relations at present sub 

between the governing and the governed classes of the Russian population. A 
very remarkable fact which must always be remembered in connexion with 
this book is, that its publication was permitted by the Imperial censorship. 
Whatever defects may attach to it as a picture of social life im the interior 


of Russia, may, therefore, fairly be presumed to be defects of suppression, 
and not of exaggeration. When we diseover that the shocking narrative of 
cruelty and corruption among the higher classes, and of ignorance, misery, 


and degradation among the lower, which, in various forms, is presented 


throughout the pages now open before us, has been — 
get into print by the despotie Russian government, we require no 


go 
further proof of the almost incredible insensibility of that government to 
the sufferings of those who live—or, to speak more con , who 
die—under it. Here is a record of social crimes which bas appes to have. 
nothing criminating in it to the Russian au which can en- 
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danger their title to govern in their own country—nothing which can con- | advantage of it. 
viet sbele aristocracy out of their own mouths of permitting the exercise of | breaking his heart. 


He began by persecuting the poor wretch about money— 
His two eldest ram ' on ae 


the most infamous oppression and cruelty towards those who are placed but I suppose they told you all about that this morning.” 


under them. If we want to have the simplest and most incontrovertible |‘ 
evidence of the insensibility of Russian society to its own corruption and 
permitted publication of this one book in Russia would be 


barbarism, the 
amply sufficient to afford it. 


order that there may be no suspicion that we are exaggerating the word in making the translation presented above. 
nature of the disclosures contained in the volume now under our nation, we 
will not offer here any abstract of its contents, couched in our own language - “iat : - 
but will offer to our Sead ers, instead, one extract from the book, translated | re treated with a grim irony in which the author excels. 


from the es before us. 


that the ‘* Seigneur Russe” writes in the autobio 


posed to be out on one of his sporting expeditions, when he béholds t 
scene which we are about to extract. Having s 


‘**Sophron,” and with two of Sophron’s underli 


and to make his own observations upon the condition of the serfs who culti- 


vate it. The scene then proceeds in the following manner :— 


t the night at the house scale, who romulgates all her orders in the form of ukases, and 

of a great Russian landholder, named Arcadi Pavlytch, he goes out the next systemati 
. . . . . 9. * 6 . x eye 

morning with his host, with his host’s submissive and hae Ge paper, and then the exceptional cases in which the peasant is blessed with » mode 


‘* We said no more, but loaded our guns, and looked out for game.” 

Such is one passage in this painful and striking book, taken from it 

at random. We have abridged, or left out, certain redundancies in wh 

the author is far too prone to indulge, but have not exaggerated a single 
There are other 

in the volume which are not painted in such dark colours. Sometimes the 

saddest portion of these revelations are dismissed briefly— sometimes 


In order to insure the full understanding of whimsical and —— aspects of the tyranny of the upper classes, and 

the scene which we are about to present, it may be necessary to premise, h h . Apter “ + We 

hical form. He is sup- ave one chapter about a prudish old maid mistress, who forbids her serfstg 
e 


the dogged endurance of the lower, are presented by way of vari Ww 


marry on principle ; and another chapter about a female autocrat on a small 


gets cheated 


ly by the bailiff, secretaries, and other privileged “ middlemen” 
who are placed officially midway between the lady and the lady's serfs, Now 


rate master, and contrives to enjoy some little independence and happj 
by his own fireside, are stated with perfect candour and fairness. But, how. 


“ On our return to the village, the bailiff took us to see a Winnowing Mill recently brought | °VT the treatment may vary, the subject matter remains throughout virty. 


from Moscow. This Mill was set at work with great facility under our own eyes. 
ever, if Sophron could have foreseen the un t ex 


master at this spot, he would certainly have ved us of a sight of the winnowing mill. 


“ This is what took place when we left the shed in which the machine was = A 
ing themselves, stood 
lad of twenty—both clothed in patch- 


few paces from the door, near a pool in which some ducks were enjoy 
two peasants—one an old man of seventy, the other, 
work shirts, with ropes for girdles, and having their feet naked. * * 


selves at his feet. 
wei — do Lhe ——- Speak!’ said he, in a severe voice. 
“ The poor je exchanged glances, 
as if their a t were dazzled; and their breathing quickened. 
“* Well, what is it?’ continued Arcadi, turning towards Sophron. 
they ?’ 


“* The Toboleief family,’ replied the bailiff, composedly. 


‘“** What do you want? Have you lost your tongues? Speak, you who are the oldest of 
the two,’ continued Arcadi, turning towards the aged peasant. ‘ Don’t be afraid, you 
r 


fool 

“ The old man bent forward his bronzed and wrinkled neck ; his thick, bluish lips parted, 
and he began, in a tremulous voice :—‘ Help us, my lord !’; 

“ He dropped on his knees, and laid his foreh 
him. Areadi looked down on them, and repeated :—‘ What do you want ? 
got to complain of ?’ 

“© Pity us, my lord! give us time to breathe! We are so hardly treated; we——’ 

*** Who treats you hardly ?’ 

* * Sophron, the Bailiff.’ 

“* Your names?’ said Arcadi, after a moment's silence. 

“* Anthippe, my lord; and this is my son!’ 

“* Well! 
Areadi, twir 


yhat have you 


his moustachio. 


ae My lord,’ answered the old man, ‘he has utterly despoiled and ruined us. He has 
taken away, _— all rule, two of my sons for the army, and now he is going to deprive 
4 my last cow from me; and his son has beaten my 


me of my thi Only yesterday he too! 
wife. Ob, my lord, don’t let us be entirely crashed down by him!’ 

“ Arcadi looked embarrassed. 
to say to these allegations. 


How- | ally always the same. 
posure which awaited him and his | the part of the poor, make up the staple —— —variously enough 


and could not utter a word. Their eyelids quivered, 


on the earth. The young man imitated 


on{ Why don’t you say how Sophron has treated you hardly?’ continued 


Oppression on the part of the rich, and suffering on 


sented to the reader—which fills the four hundred closely-printed pages of 
this book. People who choose to look at it critically may find it 
constructed, and, in many places, tediously written. People who can make 


* Areadi Pavlytch | allowances for literary defects, and who are anxious before all things to 
knit his brows, bit his lip, and walked straight up to them. The two peasants threw them- 


at trustworthy evidence on the subject of the social secrets of Russian 

will find such evidence in these pages, and will, we believe, rise from the 
perusal of them with as just an estimate as strangers, under present circum. 
stances, can well hope to form from books only, of the misgoverned empire 


‘What family are | and the miserable people with whom we are now at war. We wish we could 


add, in conclusion, that an English translation of these Mémoires d'un Seig- 
neur Russe would be obtained by any of our readers who may not be aceus- 
tomed to the French language. But, so far as we know, while some 
wretched Russian writing has been rendered into English, this really ster- 
ling, useful, and remarkable book, has not hitherto met with a translator in 
our country. 





A BATCH OF BOOKS.* 


Durine the course of last session, whenever Ministers found themselves in 
an otherwise inextrieable difficulty, they were ready with one excuse which 
covered a multitude of sins and shortcomings. We are precisely in the same 
position. Week after week, we have lived’ in hope that the morrow woulf 
usher into the field a host of writers, young and old. Alas! we have hoped 
in vain. We have no novelties to announce, and we are driven to conclude 
that our authors have been seized with a machomania, and are gone to 

their country’s battles. And why not, indeed? Did not A®schylus fight at 


He asked the bailiff, with a discontented air, what he had Salamis ; did not Tyrteus incite his countrymen to daring deeds; have not 


bishops led forth many an English host ? Meanwhile, critics are in a mourn- 


“The man is a drunkard, sir,’ vigiel the bailiff, with assurance; ‘a drunkard and a|ful case. Our pens are idle, our brains grow rusty, and we dare not leave 


skulker. 
years.’ 

“* Sophron has taken tle payment on himself, my lord,’ said the old man; ‘ and in con- 
sequence he keeps me in pawn for it. I am his slave, his——’ 

“** That does not inform me where the arrears of rent are to come from,’ said Arcadi, 
sharply. (The old man’s head dropped.) ‘ You've taken to drinking and hanging about 
the public-houses, have you?’ (The old man opened his mouth to explain.) ‘I know 
you!’ interrupted Arcadi; ‘you will drink and snore by the fireside all day long; and the 
industrious peasant has to make ds for your id} , 

“* And, what's more, he is as brutally-behaved a fellow as ever lived,’ added the bailiff— 
paying no attention to his own behaviour in interrupting his master. 

“* Bratal, of course,’ pursued Arcadi. ‘I have always observed it. Fellows who drink 
and skulk all the year round are invariably foremost in making complaints.’ 

“ * For God's sake, sir,’ cried the old man in tones of the bitterest despair, ‘ grant us some 
ee I swear to you that our very means of living have been taken away from us. Your 
bailiff here has got some grudge against me—I can't tell what. He has persecuted, crushed 
me down, ruined me! Look at this last son left to me, and for God’s sake help us!’ 

““* We are not the only poor people whom he nas ruined’, added the younger peasant. 

* Areadi fired up at hearing these words from the poor lad who had been silent until this 
moment. 

“* Who asked you anything?’ he said. ‘ How dare you speak when you are not spoken 
to? What do you mean by it? Hold your tongue! hold your tongue directly !—Damme ! 
if I don’t think you're trying to get up a rebellion among you! I'll teach you to mutter and 
grumble here! “l’ll——* 

“ Areadi stopped speaking and advanced a step or two threateningly—then controled 
himself suddenly, apparently remembering that I was present all this time, in the position 
of one of his guests. He crammed his hands into his pockets, and turning away said to me 
in French, ‘I ought to apologise for all this botheration, my dear fellow. However, it is only 
the bad side of the picture which has accidentally turned uppermost just now!’ He then 
continued in Russian, addressing the two peasants, but not looking at them:—‘ There! that 
will do, I shall settle this business as I think right. Be off with you! (The peasants 
did not move.) ‘Did you hear me say that I should do as I pleased about this?—Come! 
Be off, both of you?’ 

“ He turned his back on them, muttering ‘ Nothing but botheration with these people !"— 
then walked away, followed by the bailiff... . The peasants, after a moment or two of 
bewilderment, turned off towards their hut, without once looking back after their lord and 
master. Two hours later, I departed for Reabof ; and there, taking for my attendant a 
rym whom I knew, named Anpadiste, I made up my mind to enjoy a good day's sporting 
at las! "ee 

* While we were on the road, I inquired if my companion knew anything of Arcadi’s 
bailiff, Sophron. 

*«* Know him ?’ answered my attendant. ‘I know him only too well! He manages his 
master’s estate as he pleases, and treats the peasants on it just as he likes. He has con- 
trived to make them run in debt tohim, He holds them all at his own disposal—makes 
them work as he likes—grinds them down just as he pleases.’ 

“*Why don’t the peasants expose his y to their lord?’ I asked. 

_“** As long as their lord gets his rents paid punctually, he cares for nothing else. If they 
did complain to him he would only tell them to hold their tongues, or they would get the 
worst of it, just as others have got the worst of it before them.’ . 

“ Hearing this, I mentioned the scene which I had witnessed early that morning. 

“© There is no hope for the old man,’ said Anpadiste ; ‘ Sophron has determined to ruin 
him. Five or six years ago they disagreed about some trifle, and had a few words together 
before some of the other serfs. The bailiff remembered those words, and has been making 
the old man suffer for them ever since. Sophron knows his helplessness, and has taken 


‘ 


He does no work, and he 





as not paid up his arrears of rent for the last five | our desk, lest during our absence some wretched literary hack should steals 


march upon us. However, we must make the best of what we have 

We give precedence to 7%ke Pride of Life, by Lady Scott. This iss 
novel, in two volumes, neither very good nor very bad, but quite 
The style, moreover, is graceful, and the descriptions of life and manneysare 
such as you may expect from a lady mixing in society, not unobservant, and 
yet possessed of no peculiar powers of insight or heart reer The 
point of the story is the marriage of Mordaunt Evelyn—eldest an son 
of Mr. Evelyn, of Heron Court—with Saverell Anne Muggridge. In the 
earlier part of the story, this young lady appears as the daughter of Mr. 
Muggridge, a clerk in an insurance office, but mysteriously and remotel 
connected with the noble family of Kavanagh. Mordaunt had met Sa 
on board a Rhine steamer, discovered her afterwards in the Dulwich Gab 
lery, and finally married her, thereby creating no small amount of conster- 
nation in his own circle. Only think of “ the daughter of a lodging-house- 
keeper becoming mistress of Heron Court.” Be that as it may, 
Evelyn was a success, and, in the course of events, it came té pass that the 
Evelyns found themselves ruined, and were compelled to leave Heron Court, 
to be reinstated, however, in their possessions by Saverell, who turns out to 
be not the daughter of Mr. Muggridge, but heiress to the estates ot 
Kavanagh. Mordaunt, however, does not live to enjoy his restoration to 
wealth. He dies at the moment that fortune had begun to smile upon Aim 
and Saverell, after five years of widowhood, becomes the wife of Mordaunts 
dearest friend, Lord Arlington. Such is the story of the Pride of Life. It 
will amuse and interest the reader for a few hours, and will share the 
usual fate of a novel of the season. 
To make an honest confession, we have been baffled in every effort to get 
through Sadina. Perhaps the subject is not attractive—it is called “a tale 
Sicilian Life in the Thirteenth Century.” But we know that the style 38 
wearisome, bombastic, and offensive in theextreme. Is Sabina intend 
a parody? Here and there it reads like a far-off imitation of a gentleman 
who is known as one of our most popular novelists. , 

Tales and Lays for Sunshine at Shade is a collection of ‘ pieces mn Prose 

j ee 








* The Pride of Life. By Lady Scott. Routledge.—Sabina, a Sicilian Tale of the 
Thirteenth Century. By John Brampton Philpot. Saunders and Otley.—A\ uce Monasque- 
A Satire for the Times. By C. Hancock, Esa. Saunders and Utley. — tales and Layt- 
By J A. Langford. Hughes.—The Last Days of Diserth. A Poem. By W. G. Starbuch. 
Saunders and Otley.—The Third Napoleon. An Ode. By Robert Story. soy 
Dogs; their Management. By Edward Mayhew. Routledge.—Fish and Fishing # 
Lone Glens of Scotland, By Dr. Knox. Routledge —Sporting. By R. pen © 
—Famous Persons and Famous Places. By N. P. Willis. Ward and Lock.— singers . 
aes England. Dolman.—Gibbon's Koman Empire. Edited oF Dr, Smith. — 
—Pope's Works. By Dr. Croley. Adam Scott.—Adieux au Monde. ay oy 
Celeste Mogador. Paris: Locard-Davi et De Vresse.—History of Russia from Rabbe 
dation of the Empire by Rourik to the close of the Hungarian War. By Alphonse 

and Jonathan Duncan, BAL 2 vols. Ingram and Co. 
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Verse,” of which many have already appeared in the Nonconformist and | the coatty oe A splendid adaptation of the interior. The twin-mated footmen fly to the 


wd periodical ‘cals. Mr. Langford is not ambitious. 
other judge from his own eas, lay claim to the rank of Poet, for he tells 
a me short and modest preface, “it is hoped that in the present volume 
* reader will find pleasant matter for an hour’s reading in Sunshine or in 
the * Some of the “ Lays” are pretty enough, but we cannot help tell- 
ford, that to talk of men “ walking in the sublime ” may be 


oo for the purposes of versification, but that, as a phrase, it has 


very ning whatever. In the second stanza of the same lay there is an 
— iency in ear. It is quite painful to read lines like these :— 


“ All things that worth the winning are, 
Are won by toil alone.” 


In short, the first lay, ‘ Laborare est orare,” is nearly the worst in the set, 
and we strongly advise Mr. Langford to cut it out altogether; or, at least, 
0 it in a less conspicuous position. = . 

Last Days of Diserth is a poem, in six cantos, and is an attempt to 
reawaken an interest in the old British legends, and in the history of Wales 
before it became & conquered country. How a Welsh bard fares in these 
bad days ma: be learned from the following yoy ary extracted from the 
Chester Courant. For 80 years Jolo Fardd Glas had been one of the most 
laborious writers and distinguished bards of his day. He had won prizes 
at the yearly festivals, and, on one occasion, another gained a prize for a 
poem written by Jolo Fardd Glas in a workhouse. “ It was two miles from 
the degradin scene of his deathbed, that to the place where the bard was 
totake his final rest ; and there he was taken in a cart, much like a malefactor 
taken to the gallows; and in Caety Churchyard, among the paupers of 
Pen-y-Bont orkhouse, lies the once celebrated Jolo Fordd Glas.” And 

bards to whom this pauper traced his descent, whose name he in- 

ited, were the soul of Welsh nationality. In these stirring days, when 

events crowd thick and fast, so that hours are as years, we lose our interest 

in the The author of Diserth has made a praiseworthy and, we hope, 
a successful attempt to remind us that Wales was once a country. 

The Third Napoleon is an ode addressed to Alfred Tennyson, and in which 
Robert Story recommends the poet Laureate to “ deal no more in fiction,” 
to no more time on ‘‘ myths” and inventions of the brain, but to take 
for his text the real and the present. He even condescends to sketch the 

of a poem which will cover Alfred Tennyson with immortal laurels, 
= is to be Napoleon the Third. Here is a specimen of Mr. 
Robert Story’s muse :— 
“ Sing him to a prison taken, 
And when fear his life would claim, 
Lo! his captor—awed and shaken 
By the spell-word of his name— 
Spares it—the damnation dreading 
Which would follow his blood-shedding.” 


? 

Our readers will thank us for declining to quote any of the “Songs of the 
War" which occupy the rest of the volume. 

Nexton our list are three books on Sporting. Mr. Mayhew, who writes 
about the management of dogs, is a veterinary surgeon, and lays before the 
public the result of several years’ experience. He hopes to induce a more 
careful study of pathology, a subject which, he tells us, is “ at present 
not properly taught, nor rightly understood by those who profess to alleviate 
canine afflictions.” The book is purely scientific. 

In a shilling volume, published by Routledge, Mr. Blakey gives us some 
practical directions about shooting, which we strongly recommend to the 
reckless young sportsmen who are as dangerous to their neighbours as to 
the birds, and to the ignorant ones who wish to learn something of their art. 

Fish and Fishing in the Lone Glens of Scotland explains itself, and is what 
it pretends to be—an account of the salmon streams in the north, written in 
an unaffected Guide-book style. 

Of Famous Persons and Famous Places, by N. P. Willis, a portion 
lasalready appeared in Pencillings by the Way; the rest is of the same cha- 
meter, very clever, very picturesque, very amusing, but full of what we can 
wily describe as “snobbisms.” In the eyes of the democratic Willis, a 
mble lord is the most perfect of human beings, and he loses no opportunity 
of telling us how the aristocracy of England acknowledged, in his person, the 
+ -obel the Republic. It is a noble lord who introduces him to Professor 

; 48 he sits at dinner, he looks round upon the aristocratic company 
it table, and “ thinks he never saw heaven's image double stamped as man, 
id noble so unequivocally clear.” Lord Aberdeen is an especial favourite, 

“Lord Aberdeen has the name of being the proudest and coldest aristocrat of England. 
kis amusing to see the person who bears such a character. He is of the middle height, 
rather clumsily made, with an address more of sober dignity than of pride or reserve. With 
sblick coat much worn, and always too large for him, a pair of coarse check trousers very 
ul made, a waistcoat buttoned up to his throat, and a cravat of the most primitive negligé, his 
Msteeracy is certainly not in his dress. His manners are of absolute simplicity, amounting 
dinest to want of style. He crosses his hands behind him, and balances on his heels; in 
beds his voice is low and cold, and he seldom smiles. Yet there is « certain benignity 
lis countenance, and an indetinable superiority and high breeding in his simple ‘Address, 
that would betray his rank after a few minutes’ conversation to any shrewd observer. It is 

in his manner towards the ladies of the party that he would be immediately distinguish- 

fm men of lower rank in society.” 

This palpable weakness, however, by no means diminishes the charm 
Wthebook. It is not offensive. We know that we shall come across it, 
often and often, as soon as we have read through the first half-dozen pages, 

0 we make up our mind to bear our fate. The next extract must 
wnclude our notice of the book. It is three o’clock in Regent- street. 
at these equipages and their appointments! Mark the exquisite balance of that 

chariot upon its springs—the fine sway of its sumptuous hammercloth in which 
Sicanes coachman sits buried to the middle—the exact fit of the saddles, setting into 

urves of the horses’ backs so as not to break, to the most careless eye, the fine lines which 

: hand grace! See how they stand together—alert, fiery, yet obedient to the 
Weight of a silken thread ; and as the coachman sees you studying his turn-out, observe the 
ane feel of the reins and the just-visible motion of his lips, conveying to the quick 
ede the remonitory, and, to us, inaudible sound, towhich, without drawing a 
teat tn sa traces, they paw their fine hoofs, and expand their nostrils impa- 
Oheerve the ai nearer, and find a speck or a raised hair, if you can, on these glossy coats! 
Rice fitness of the dead black harness, the modest crest upon the panel, the 
Picking out of white in the wheels, and, if you would venture upon a freedom in 
auwers, look in through the window of rose-tinted glass, and see the splendid cushions and 
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pomatumed clerk who has enjoyed a téte-d-téle for which a Prince 
negotiate in vain, hands in his The 

small foot presses on the carpeted step, the airy vehicle yields lightly and recovers from the 

slight weight of the descending form, the coachman inclines his ear for the half. 

order from the footman, and off whirls the admirable ope ee a ke , but 

magically free and fast—as if horses, footmen, and chariot were but t parts of some com- 

plicated centaur—some swift moving monster uw: legs and wheels. 

“ Walk on a little further to the rant. ere commences the most thy prome- 
nade in London. These crescent colonnades are the haunt of Surdiguars on tes Cabs oes for 
amusement, and of si rs in the metropolis generally. You will seldom find a town-bred 
man there, for he prefers haunting his clubs; or, if he is not a member of them, he avoids 
lounging much in the Quadrant, lest he should appear to have no other resort. You will 
observe a town dandy getting fidgetty after his second turn in the ant, while you will 
meet the same Frenchman there from noon till dusk, bounding his walk by those columns as if 
they were the bars of a cage. ‘The western side towards Piccadilly is the thoroughfare of 
the honest passer-by; but under the long portico opposite you will meet vice in every degree, 
and perhaps more beauty than on any other pave in the world. It is given up to the 
vicious and their followers by general consent. To frequent it, or to be seen loitering there 
at all, is to make but one impression on the minds of thoee who may observe you. 

“ The two sides of Regent-street continue to partake of this distinction to 
up on the left, and you meet the sober citizen perambulating with his wife, the lady followed 


by her footman, the grave and the respectable of all classes, Go up on the other, and in 
colour and mein it is the difference between a grass-walk and a bed of tulips. What proof is 
here that beauty is dangerous to its possessor! It is said commonly of Regent-street, 
that it shows more beauty in an hour, than could be found in all the capitals of the continent. 
It is the beauty, however, of brilliant health—of complexion and pape Boe than of 
sentiment or classic correctness. The English features, at least in the and lower 
ranks, are seldom good, though the round cheek, the s ing lip, the soft blue and 
hair of dark auburn, common as health and youth, produce the effect of bigh and 

universal beauty on the eye of the stranger. ‘he rarest thing in these classes is a finely- 
turned limb, and to the clumsiness of their feet and ankles must be attributed the want of 


grace usually remarked in their movements. 

‘* Regent-street has appeared to me the test and most ve solitude in the world. 
In a crowd of business ay or in the pom and mixed a ae the continent, the 
occupation of others is less attractive, or at least more within our reach, if we would <n 
in it. Here it is wealth beyond competition, exclusiveness and indifference unap- 
proachable. In the cold and stern mein of the practised Londoner, it is difficult for a 
stranger not to read distrust, and very difficult for a depressed mind not to feel a marked 
repulsion. There is no solitude after all like the solitude of cities. 

““*O dear, dear London’ (says the companion of Asmodeus on his return from France) 
‘dear even in Uctober! Regent-street, I salute you! Bond-street, my good fellow, how 
are you? And you, oh, beloved Oxford-street, whom the opium-eater called ‘stoney- 
hearted,’ and whom I, eating uo opium, and speaking as I find, si 
kindly and maternal of all streets—the street of the middle classes—busy without uproar, 
wealthy without ostentation. Ah, the pretty ankles that trip along thy pavement! Ah! 
the odd country-cousin bonnets that peer into thy windows, which are lined with chea 
pon shawls, price one pound four shillings, marked in the corner! Ah! the brisk young 
awyers flocking from their quarters at theback of Holborn! Ah! the quiet old ladies living 
in Duchess-street, and ee with their eldest daughters in the hope of a bargain! 
Ah, the bumpkins from Norfolk, just disgorged by the Bull and Mouth—the soldiers— 
milliners—the Frenchmen—the swindlers—the porters with four-post beds on their backs, 
who add the excitement of danger to that of amusement! The various shifting motley 
group that belong to Oxford-street, and Oxford-street alone! What thoroughfares equal 
thee in the variety of human specimens! in the choice of objects, for en admira- 
tion! Besides, the other streets seem chalked out for a sect—narrow-mi devoted 
to acoterie. Thou alone art catholic—all receiving. Regent-street belongs to foreigners, 
cigars, and ladies in red silk, whose characters are above scandal. Bond-street belongs to 
dandies and picture-dealers. St. James's-street to club-loungers and young men in the guards, 
with mustaches properly blackened by the cire of Mr. Deleroix ; but thou, Oxford-street, 
what class can especially claim thee as its own? Tltou mockest at oligarchies; thou 
knowest nothing of select orders! Thou art liberal as air—a chartered libertine ; ig 
the homage of all, and retaining the stamp of none. And to call thee ‘ stoney- r— 
certainly thou art so to beggars—to people who have not the WHEREWITHAL. But thou 
wouldst not be so respectable if thou wert not capable of a certain reserve to paupers. 
Thou art civil enough, in all conscience, to those who Lave a shilling in their pocket—those 
who have not, why do they live at all?’” 

M. Rabbe’s neat and lively epitome of Russian history was worthy of a 
better editor than it has found in Mr. Duncan. That gentleman, in common 
with many other translators, labours under two rather serious deficiencies : 
he does not know French, and he cannot write English. In running through 
these pages so bristled of gallicisms, one thinks at each line to hear speak 
M. de Florac. For instance, Mr. Duncan tells us (vol. i. p- 205) that “the 
effrontery of the lovers mocked at the stupidity of the prince.” That is 
enough we rather think as a specimen of his style. For a sample of his his- 
torical and geographical knowledge we need not go beyond the 
paragraph of his first chapter, for which as his informs us, he is 
solely responsible. We have worked hard at the with the map before 
us, but can neither make head nor tail of it. What puzzles us most of all is 
the strange course taken by the founders of Novogorod, who “advanced to 
the Volga” for the purpose apparently of building only on Lake Ilmen, not 
far from the Baltic :— 

“ The ancient inhabitants of Russia, so far as they can be traced, were descended from two 
different opis the Slavonians and the Finnish. ‘The former settled in the neighbourhood 
of the Volga and the Dwina; the latter in the vicinity of the Dneiper and the banks 
of the Don. Lithuania and Poland were the principal homes of the Slavonians, only a single 
branch of them spreading to the Dneiper. The Slavonians of the Danube, having been driven 
back by the Bulgarians, returned to the north, and located themselves beyond the Dneiper, 
on which they built Kief. A Slavonian colony advanced to the Volga and founded Novo- 
gorod. A century passed away, of which history has preserved no record. These Slavonians 
at length reappear, surrounded > aa peoples. At that epoch the Russian empire was 
founded by the Varangians, &c. &c. 

The other three English books on our list are republications. Messrs. 
Dolman produce the two first volumes of me 29h ts History of England, in a 
cheap form, and in double column type. ‘The book is too well known to 
need any recommendation from us, and we hope that it will have the success 
it deserves. The edition of Pope's works, with a Life written some years ago 
by Dr. Croly, is a nicely printed and compact little volume. With Murray's 
edition of Gibbon our readers are already acquainted. 

Adieux au Monde—Memoires de Céleste Mogador, we reserve for a more 
extended notice. 


ba -] 





PHRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND PNEUMATOLOGY. 
Phrenology, Psychology, and Pneumatology. By Introviser. J. Chapman. 
‘Tus compounding of ologies is necessary to fully understanding the problem 
of training the whole being. Introviser, the authoress, produces an agree- 
ble text-book. The phrenological definitions are improved. 
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A RUSSIAN PAMPHLET. 


Iv. 
(Conclusion. ) 
[We the cantion that ‘throughout these Articles it is the “Inhabitant of Con- 
‘tinental Europe” who speaks. We do but report. } 


However melanchol pe! be the ‘prospects of the war for Europe, it may 
be het the menlant political regeneration of the East will be the provi- 
dential result of the crisis we deplore, and which Russia is accused of having 
provoked. Russia may claim the double glory of having served as the in- 
strament of the divine decrees, and of having understood the Eastern 
uestion better than the statesmen of the West. What the Emperor of 
ia treated as an eventuality.in 1852, when he invited England to come to 
an understanding to tthe disasters which the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire invol is an accomplished fact in 1854. ‘Though the principle of 
the ‘integrity and independence’ of Turkey is still in vigour, we can scarcely 
believe in the political vitality of an empire whose capital is surrendered to 
a formidable fleet-—whose provinces are held by an army of occupation— 
whese populations are abandoned to revolt—whose central government is 
under the avewed protection of an ambassador, and whose local authorities 
are unter the surveillance of consular ageuts who impose laws which are in- 
eo ge with the supreme law of the preservation and even the existence 
of " 





What did Prince Metternich say in the Austrian note of April 20, 1841, 
which may be found in the Blue Book? The Porte had spontaneously claimed 
the guod offices of Austria to obtain the guarantee of her existence by reci- 
procal engagements between the great Powers of Europe. Prince Metter- 
nich wrote, “ A. State which i under the guarantee of another 
State, loses the flower of its independence: submits itself to the will of 
the protector; for the guarantee, to be eflicacious, must include the right 
of protectorate, and if a ‘sin jor is an incumbrance, a collective 
protectorate is an intolerable burden.” Events have marched rapidly 
since the date of that note, but the surviving expression of ‘integrity and 
in ” an ion never applied to a State really independent, 
inspires the Turks (howe new adepts inthe public law of Europe) with 
confidence enough to brave the power of Russia. 


It was the tacle of this slow wasting agony of a government at once un- 
principled rash to brave France and ia in succession, that 
andweed the Emperor Ni » morally interested in averting the disasters 


that threatened the ‘Kast, tomake overturesto England. Certain documents 
of correspondence, mtended to ‘be confidential, have been betrayed to pub- 
licity.as if they exposed ambitious designs of Russia. Any one who reads 
with sufficient attention the reports addressed by the English Minister after 
various conversations he hadwith the Emperor, or with the Russian Chan- 
cellor, will reeognise on the one side a masculine frankness of conduct in that 
last effort of a man, who having convictions and the courage to avow them, 
spurns those reticences and circumlocutions which are the resort of diplo- 
macy; aad whose very language inspires confidence by its unaccustomed 
ee we the other side will be observed a di tist who makes a 
rinciple of distrust, replyin, — ies and commonplaces, and em- 
Plog word only to Cigeine Ae thoughts. me 
n the depths of the ‘secret and confidential’ (the title bestowed upon 
these English reports) may be detected a predetermined treachery which 
the published documents bring to light. In these the English Minister 
transeribes the words of the Emperor, and interprets their meaning by his 
own personal suggestions, not forgetting, as a man of shrewdness and ex- 
perience, to leave himself a door of escape by remarking more than once 
with graceful candour, that he thinks he has forgotten the precise terms of 
the conversation. We maysu that the ition to any extension of 
the serritory of the Hellenic of which we find no trace im the 
documents emanating ‘from ‘the ‘Russian Chancery, and which is neither 
consozat with the feelings of the Emperor Nicholas nor with Russian in- 
terests, is an-instance of ‘having forgotten the precise terms,’ if it be not an 
adroit invention of Sir G. H. Seymour, destined to produce its effect in due 
season. We know that besides the official des , written to appear 
sooner or later in the Blue Books, the English diplomatic agents make 
frequent use of private correspondence, which often leaves no trace in the 
wr Perhaps it is there that the solution of this ingenious 
muy be sought. m 
No doubt it became England, whose policy it is to prolong the status quo 
of the East, and to isolate Russia, to avow her belief in the vitality of 
Turkey, and to accuse Russia of seeking to precipitate the fatal dénorment. 
The Buropean press interprets the oo words by the light of the am- 
bassador’s ‘confidential’ transcript, and even ascribes to Russia the design 
of taking possession of the Principalities and of Bulgaria. To give an air 
of reality to.a phantom, it was necessary to invent a material interest for 
Russia where she had only a moral and religious interest, the resturation of 
the Bast to Christianity, and the suppression of a political anomaly ani a per- 
manent menac? tothe peace of the world. ‘What neither Sir G..H. Seymoar’s 
version of the Emperor’s words, nor the boltler and tess skilful interpre- 
tations of ‘the press ‘have -yet been able to distort, is the clear and formal 
me he ror Nicholas. I. That he did not mean to seize 
stantin nor desire any territorial extension, any c est. IL. That 
he hatl not acvepted the daberttance of projects formed. by his ancestress, 
the express Catherine II. This declaration from the mouth of a Sovereign 
whom not even hisenemies can accuse of having broken his word during twenty- 
eight years of his reign, is of immense significance, and suflicesalone to reduce 
to ee worth :all ‘those ealumnious suspicions which have been 
fabricated out of the despatches of Sir G. Hamilton Se 


or ymour. 
The commentators on these despatches have abstained from noting a 
noble and 


generous theaght, which 8 the di tist at the end of his 

RS ene pe hs we It - is: “It would be a noble triumph 
or the of the nineteenth century to succeed in fillin 

vonl which the extension of the Mehemetan religion has endo indiamspe, 
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a 
and.to do this by measures of precaution adopted by the = 
srhich-are chiedy intereated in the destinies ef Durkey.” Tye" 
words, and they do honour to Sir G. H. Seymour, The diplomas 
perceive, involuntarily feels the influence of the noble frankness of ¢} § 
reign who honoured him with his confidence. That toh - was ee 
fresh ‘from the Emperor's lips, and the minister forgot for a moment 7a 
rand’s precept, never to obey first impulses too often good. After Tal. 
flection, he returns in the following despatch to his phlegmatic dene 
cause for apprehension in the East: at the very moment when M Ye 

rine insurrection produced a crisis: when the French ambassador 
at to the Porte, that the French fleet was ready to proceed ral 

of Syria to settle the Holy Places dispute, after making a demo; Coase 
Tripoli, which encountered the protests of the consuls of England and s 
United States. This avowal of the English diplomatist has sings the 
a formal and eloquent condemnation of that government, one of the 
deeply interested in the destinies of Turkey, whose loyal and frank 
tion m the policy suggested by the other government would haye ensur 
that glorious triumph to the civilisation of the nineteenth cen aad wht 
| 5 wee malevolence towards its rival has abandoned that civilicas; b 
the hazards of war. 

Facts are, after all, the surest interpretation of words. If Russia had 
of the conquest of the East for herself instead of the Christian ; 
of the East for the sake of her nationalities, Prince Menschikoff would hare 
been escorted by a fleet with 15,000 troops: and instead of som: 
time after 30,000 men to occupy the Principalities, as a warning to 
and to Europe, a force of from 30,000 to 40,000 men would have crossed the 
Danube in one month; would have deposed all the Turkish authorities in 
Roumelia; swept away the feeble garrisons that held the fortresses: 
without encountering any resistance, would have taken Constanti : At 
that time there was scarcely a force of 12,000 men scattered over whole 
surface of European Turkey, excepting the weak garrison of the capita): 
the Mussulman populations were not fanaticised, and would have received 
the Russians with alacrity. As soon as the Russian ambassador reached 
Constantinople, Europe expected resolute and energetic acts on the partof 
Russia; and such would have been the surest and most rapid solution of the 
crisis which only assumed more serious proportions when Rusia hesitated 
and temporised. Even the unanimous voice of the continent might have 
suggested to Russia the designs she had not, and the means of realisi 
More than one plan of campaign was furnished to Russia by the} 

If we are accused of exaggerating the opportunities of Russia for a 

in Roumelia, or in Asia, in the spring of last year, we have only to refer to 
the assertions of the English Government itself : notably to the declaration of 
Lord Aberdeen. We say, then, that facts prove the purely peaceable inten- 
tions of Russia in the East—as the first condition of a pacific settlement, 
she insisted on the emancipation of the Christians. This measure would 
have gradually but infallibly produced, without shock or violence, the sup- 
pression of the Turkish régime which survives the existence of the Ottoman 
Ympire, considered as an independent polity. 

To this Christian restoration of the East the Western Powers have pre- 
ferred the resurrection of the Mussulman body politic ; of a Power whose 
decease is clearly enough manifested by the efforts of those who take creilit 
for a miracle when they produce some falvanic convulsions in a conpse. 
They prescribe an heroic remedy for the Ottoman Empire by mat 
Sultan of the principal attribute of sovereignty, the prerogative of making 
peace, b aaienetas his people to fight for a dead cause, and to falsily 
their ancient faith and institutions at the bidding of a civilisation which to 
them is dissolution. That civilisation has developed new energies of lif 
in a neighbouring state. But that state was Christian, and God committed 
the destinies of civilisation to Peter I. and not to the Sultan. 

Lord Palmerston said in Parliament last year that no nation had made more 
progress in the last thirty years than Turkey. Christendom has litle cae 
to feel flattered by this compliment. It would have been more exacttosy 
that no nation has more self-denyingly sacrificed herself to 
Take one instance. Thirty years since Damascus and Al on 
more than thirty thousand looms of excellent silk and cotton s Now 
there are, perhaps, from a thousand to twelve hundred in those two cits. 
A former member of finance, Salveti-Pacha, who was governor of Ds- 
maseus in 1846, struck with the destitution of a city once the most flourishing 
in the Empire, calculated that Damaseus alone had lost about 120,000 francs 
of net labour profit per day. Everyone knows the present state | 
finance though the taxes have been tripled during the present reign. 

The moral progress of Turkey is represented _* that prostration of au: 
thority and that consciousness of impovence which are the sure —s decay. 
Mussulman fanaticism is said to be extinct because it buries under the ashes 
of its grandeur its hatred of Christians. Is Lord Stratford, albeit ommipo- 
tent in the councils of the Porte, sure that his Turkish porter, a well- + 
menial rises when his Lordship passes by, and Coes that porter, 2s thé 
addrsses the ambassador, employ even the most modest of epithets 
ordina’ rlance of true believers ? 

The weal condition of the East may be violently changed ; the Ottomma 
Empire is founded on the essentially exclusive principle of a rel jous dogms. 
Even the Christian communities in the East feel the eff.cts of a 
principle and show it in their religious hatred. How shall the Turks, wa : 
political and social code, nay, whose country is the Koran, accept — 
oe of equality and of political union with the — ae -—. 
the idea of ‘ progress’ be applied to a people whose religious la : 
1. Poly at IL. Savers Ill. Canvesien by force to the law ies 
met; IV. Contempt for ‘infidels,’ and, consequently, the inequality 


100 mos, 


and political rights; V. The annual ransom of his life by evety 

who professes the law of Islam ; VI. Death to every ——s oni The 
and to nop | man convicted of having spoken ill of the ‘ Prophet; ¥, the 
necessity of killing the infants of Royal blood for fear of ¢ . 
succession. This last law is observed more strictly than the law age 7" 
wine. Sultan Mahmoud, who even died of delirium tremens, to 
from his excessive affection for his daughter, married to Halib Pach 





. ‘ to 
make an exception to the law which condemns the princes and ae 
die within forty days after birth. The young Saltana-was, 
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TP of the Ulemas were too strong for the 
jggtrvomeatly one yes? 
of the grandfathe 


r; the infant was strangled in the bath; the 


amiereem ther idied of grief some days after, and the law has been faith. | R 


since. The father of the present Sultan ascended the 

Jing bis brother, who strangled his uncle. Abdul-Medjid 

e law’of reclusion with regard to his brother Abdul- Azis, 
‘heir'who must have no ¢hildren, and whose life is only 
the minority of the children of the Sultan. How dong has 
su goased to be a condition of rational progress ? 

Sultan is the best man of his.administration, as he is the 
and powerless. Even if his efforts to introduce toleration 
were crowned with success, they could only render its fall 
into astrOUs to ‘his people, and to the peace of the world. ‘If we wanted 
tes blish by the testimony of the learned and of travellers our. assertion 
to <n Gn Turkey is impossible—that it can be nothing but an 
‘that, falsehood in the empire of the Koran—aad in a state whose Sovereign 
oficial : the Pope of the East, we might compile a volume of citations 
rtd i fe ettare of France and Germany. . . .... . 

"The most Uber! of legislators, the most generous of judges, become implacable 
paddies vlren they cre reduced to found ‘their law and their justice 
enced nthich they core obliged to vcnerate —net asan emanation of human 
‘ten poeesarevelation from above. 
who have fisishedd their education in Europe, return to Con- 
: believers neither in Mahomet nor in Christ ; accomplished in 
the West, and only more refined persecutors and oppressors than 
“were. 
thave "preserved their religion, it is intensified into a fanatical 
fistian’society, and a sombre apprehension of the full of the 
ire. It is ‘the army that has made progress in Turkey ; 
, so much hard fighting. Yet out of a hest of Mussulman 
who have studied military science in Europe, and who have risen to 
fn the Sultan's army, not one distinguished name can be cited. 
SP beadilher-in-chief is an Austrian renegatle. Are these attempts at 
‘the reeemtitation of 2 power strong enough to serve as a barrier against 
Ressia, with ‘the existence of the Ottoman supremacy? We 
geniy, that ‘race, whose strength was its fanaticism, is condemned to impo- 
gmeiin Petouncing oppression. Will the oppressed races forget their 
' the patronage of France and England? Lord Redcliffe told 
thatit:must no longer count upon the permanent assistance of the 
Great Powers, and that the domimant race must rely on the sympathy of the 
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useless to tell a blind man how to walk : he must be led: | 


‘ai lethe rather roantiy. 
Welbave seen how 

the ambassador. Cruelties and exactions drive the Greek popu- 

lationsto revolt,.and then it is “‘ Russian instigation” that has provoked in- 
gurettions which are obnoxious to the political action of Russia. 

TheOttomans ‘will not accept religious and political equality. They are 
treatherous ‘by Nature, and hereditary oppressors by the law of conquest : 
Sy ae they will not accept the passive part you offer 
them. — a oppressed and despised raia — os es in 
the new i ur creation. ....... But the fact is, religious 
talent eadiersiione are out of the question. The’Sultan himself is 
reduced to'sfittion or pretext, at most a theory. The question is the parti- 
tion of the Bast, the Oriental succession, the eventuality of a Latin Empire, 
the destrection of Russian power in the Black Sea. Constantinople has 
‘alvays been ‘the knot of the Eastern question : its geographical position, its 
commerciil adivantages have been enlarged upon by poets and diplomatists. 
Pethags man has been forgotten in these exaggerations: the populations to 
whom God ‘has assigned the fortunate shores of the Bosphorus and the 
Hdlespont have been lost in geographical and commercial considerations. 
destinies of the Greek and Bulgarian, who were lords of those 

the Turks ee in Europe,’ are worth a thought. 

‘Astoa Latin Empire, the Oriental races are almost more jealous of the 
guital domination of the West than of the Mussulman persecution ; this 
jelouyis traditional and inveterate. All the efforts of the Latin propa- 
g@udvamong the Greek and slave populations are condemned to sterility. 

The jists'are not sincere in preaching to the Turks religious and 

dequality. They know well enough that the moral and political 
eucation of the Oriental races is not to be recast by a few notes and fir- 
ams. Andbsurd analogy has compared the emancipation of the Christians in 
Tukey with the emancipation of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. Not to 
oH the difference between England and Turkey, we do not find that 
mof the Irish has gained much by the reform. The Catholic 

in Ireland is still oppressed, while the Anglican Church groans 
aderthe burden of its eithege. There is a certain expiation for every 
mentiwhich inscribes in its temporal code the anathema of one religious 
PMawon against another in the form of inequality of civil and political rights 
ad privilege of worship. Woe to the legislator who denies the eternal right of 
mam to Qf conscience. Russia, youngest daughter ef modern civilisa- 
‘tin, tas ‘had ‘the inappreciable ‘happiness to proclaim at'the moment of her 
titering into the Family of European States, the most complete equality of 
all forms of worship: even the Mussulmans enjoy that right. . . 

Pee which the Porte has prepared at the dictation of Europe, 


: the evidence of Christians.and their public employment, and, gene- 


me civil equality, are fancy specimens of Turkish style and 
y- Equality of rights for all the subjects of the Sultan was 
mily assured by the “Act of Gulhane,” bearing date 1839. We have 
Ren its fruits. ° 
dee - + « We shall not believe in the sincerity of the councils ad- 
to the Porte until the Turks have been persuaded by gradual 

Sto become Christians, and to impose the Greek rite of baptism 

ton the Sultan, the Ulemas, the arnry, and the owners of the soil. This 
sire be analogous with the pressure of the West on the Christian 
of ation, and with the attempts in the fifteenth century to 
pe n dogma upon the Emperor and clergy of Constantinople. 
Ten to act with frankness and dignity, though we dowbt if the 
Would submit to the last. extremity of apostacy, which their law 


e dominant race has acted upon the councils of | 





punishes with death. Nor would that apostacy be favourable to the 
tensions of the West. Turkey would then ast 
ussia. We recommend to the English ministry 
Turks ; that is, at least,.a good idea to put forward; ner eg 
would doubtless pay with rapture a few millions to the i 
war for so noble a-cause. The feudal law which expropriated a conquered 
people is out of date. That exotic civilisation which denationalises peoples 
is impossible in the East. The Greek preserves his nationality dis- 
tinct at London as at Marseilles, at Vienna as at Venice. The. the 
ae ary the Albanians, the Montenegrins, the Bosnians; those hardy, 
intelligent, and adventurous .races ‘will proleng the against your 
governmental system as they have against the Ottomans. 
a perpetual obstacle to all ‘attempts at fusion with the conqueror, to all 
solutions of the Oriental problem which are adverse to the rights of mation- 
ality. . . . . But who will have to answer at the supreme tribunal for 
all the blood to be shed by Christian nations in this war? Not unhapp 
Turkey ; she is hors de cause; not Russia, as we have proveil by an exami- 
nation of her interests, and of the continuous and premeditated dor of 
i ich the 
ility of 


ey will present 


-ber rival; not even Pranve, im ‘spite of that personal policy 
national feeling will soon or Jate condemn. The whole responnbility of this 
war must fall upon a few = a aa ear | upou Lord Redcliffe 
and Lord Palmerston, who, while they detest each other, -have worked cor- 
dially together‘in driving their country to war. 

The English nation has been misted by the excessive instinct of her mate- 
tial interests. The opinion of enlightened and upright men unanimously 
condemns those statesmen whose names we cite before the bar of ity. 
We do not absolve the English nation and the English Government. 
less than half a century England has dishonoured five of her history: 
|in 1807 by the bombardment of Copenhagen ; in Isls by the barbarous 
treatment of the Prometheus of St. Helena ; im 1819 by the sale of the Chris- 
tian town of with its territory to Ali Pacha, of Janina; in 1839 by 
the Chinese war; in 1849 bythe attackion Greece. . . . .. 

We will not describe the consequences of the intrigues fomentedin the 
principal states of Europe by the English Government. We will 
abstain from penetrating the sombre mysteries which are wrought over that 
immense space between the Himalaya and the tropical sea: the groans of 
that slow hecatomb of peoples offered asa holocaust to a company of merchants 
scarcely reach our ears. Ys‘not that enormous tragedy expiated by the pre- 
mature decrepitude and death of the nts of the crime? Or does the 
English nation flatter itself that its Selhedalemvenne its Bi ing, and 
its closing of beer-houses, atone for these huge and heinous sins? Such a-doc- 
trine of ‘good works’ would be inconsistent with the Protestant creed. Is 
the English nation content to balance profit and loss with the cold and 
calculating smile of the counting-house for ever on its lips, careless enough 
how the profit comes ? 

We doubt if this war will not prove a bad speculation, if it do not provea 
sizth disgrace to English history, and a preface to other wars. Or let us 
admit the hypothesis that England, repudiating the traditions of the last 
century, and that political system by which she succeeded in destroying suc- 
poner! the three navies of Holland, Spain and France, im now attack- 
ing the isolated wavy of Russia has no arriére pensée against the navies 
of France and the United States. Pretexts of war will not be wanting in 
the New World, nor im the Old. It will be enough to proclaim the integrity 
of the provinces of a monarchy already in the situation of Turkey and the 
sovereign rights of some pasteboard king gostooes by the British fag and 
disguised in scarlet uniform. ; e say to France, to the nation 
as to the Government: ambiguous policy leads to incoherent action. * War 
is sometimes asad necessity,’an inevitable consequence. Such, perhaps, is 
the present war between Kagland and Russia. Not so the war between 
France and Russia. 

Let France, instead of pursuing the phantom of an Eastern Empire, seek 
in the Arab race of Asia a finer field of activity than Algeria. Instead of 
disputing with a few Greek monks the possession of a lamp and a doornail 
or two at the sanctuaries of Jerusalem, fet her avenge her crusading ances- 
tors, and the memory of Louis [X.; God would aecept this task as.en expia- 
tion of 1798. ‘* Elect of Universal Suffrage, and most sacred Majesty, aban- 
don the idea of imposing, by the foree of arms, the law of a Mussulman 
| minority upon the immense Christian majority of Bosnia, Epirus, and Thrace. 
If you interfere in the East do not stake French courage against the two indo- 
mitable forces, national and religious independence. Be rather the champion 
| of England than of Mahomet. If you ;dream of an Eastern throne for a 

member of your family, remember the abdication of Fontainebleau, inscribed 
| among those glorious decrees which erected thrones for your family in Hol- 
land, Spain, Naples, and Westphalia.” . . . . 7 j 
| We have proved the cause of the Emperor of Russia to be just. We 
doubt not he will persevere in his disinterested course. Providenee has 

assigned to him a beau réle, and he will not swerve from it in pursuit of 
military conquest. In the East he has to save his church and to avenge the 
disgrace of the fifteenth century ; in the West he has to win the sympathies 
of nations perverted by di ues and by England, to justify the opmion 
of those who have always done justice to his noble and chivalrous nature. 
In his own dominions he will continue the civilizing work of Peter the 
| Great, and thus complete the political system of Europe. permanent 
jinterests of the continent of Europe are likewise those of ‘Russia. 
Franee, royal, republican, or imperial—is,-we repeat, the natural ‘ally of 
Russia. These two States are the two arms of ‘the body politic of ‘the 
European Continent. In the East they may unite in defence of Christian 
interests. Their alliance is:necessary enough to protect Europe from English 
| insult, and from the deluge of anarchy. 
| ‘We have seen the Emperor of Russia reply to accusations of tyranny and 
intolerance, by progressively fiberal institutions in his dominions. Europe 
will bentew'en bier'the use ise as it bestowed upon his brother . . . . 
Wehave scarcely of Austria, Prussia,:and the other German!States. 
Yet in the difficulties it is the German nation thatds prin- 
cipally interested. England boasts of having subsidised the 
last great war. It may be asked, did England pay a h part of 
the costs of the war to Germany? Has not German honour been insulted 
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of late by outrageous allusions, her governments treated as cowards and 
morconsniee? 


We have demonstrated that the source of all the evil lies in the obstinate 
determinat.on of England to suffer no rival influence in Europe. It is, 
therefore, under the auspices of Germany, the heart of Europe, whose palpi- 
tations are the intellectual and moral life of the whole system, that the alliance 
of France and Russia should be ratified: as the only guarantee of the peace 
of the world and of real progress ; against conquest and revolution ; against 
the influence of the selfish and aggressive policy abroad of a State beset by 
dangers at home ; against the invasions of a policy which strives to enslave 
the world to the law of its own personal interests. 





[We have endeavoured to ascertain the authorship of this Russian 
pamphlet, and, we believe, not without success. If our information be cor- 
rect, the “Inhabitant of Continental Europe” is a gentleman who has 
‘inhabited’ Brussels—since the declaration of war. He had resided in 
Paris for some time previously, upon a salary, of 25,000 francs (1000/. ) per 
annum. For this ‘ consideration’ he was engtged to ‘ refute anti-Russian 
articles. Recently there appeared in the Russian journals an edifying para- 
graph : “ M. J. T——, employé in the third section of the Imperial Chancery, 
in consideration of his extremely zealous services, has received the Order 
of St. Vladimir of the Third Class.” It may be proper to state that the 
“third section of the Imperial Chancery” is the Secret Police. M. 'T 
was wont to decorate his visiting cards with an agreeable pleasantry : 
“« Correspondent of the Minister of Public Instruction.” “ Public Instruction” 
and “ Secret Police” are, it would seem, synonymous in the Russian official 
vocabulary. A few notes will suffice to illustrate the career of this typical 
personage. In 1825 he was an officer in Simonovsky’s guards: com- 
promised in the insurrection of that year, but happening to be abroad, he 
wisely abstained from returning home, and simply migrated from Italy into 
France, where he came out as a publicist bitterly hostile to Czarism. He 
wrote for some time in the Courrier Frangais, and published occasional 
brochures: among others a pamphlet against the Imperial ordinance limiting 








the sojourn of Russian subjects abroad to five years for nobles, and to three 
years for untitled persons. But, as M. J. ‘T—— very sagaciously remarked, it | 
was impossible to live on such slender profits, even eked out by friendly assist- | 
ance. What was to be done? Reconciliation with Russia. He wrote a) 
brochure on Marshal Paskievitch, in which the Marshal was extolled to the | 
skies by the honest enthusiasm of the writer. The Marshal, aided by the 
pamphleteer's sister, who was in the good graces of Prince Voronsof, pro- 
cured him the situation of refuter of anti- Russian articles, a post formerly 
occupied by Prince Mesczerski. M. 'T was said to have obtained the 
special privilege of reporting nothing about persons, but we have reason to 
believe he waived this privilege in more than one instance. In Louis 
Philippe’s reign we find him writing articles in the Quotidienne. In a notice 
of M. Ivan Golovin’s La Russie sous Nicholas I., he acused that work of | 
containing nothing but anecdotes. To this the Corsaire-Satan replied that 
at least one anecdote had been omitted, the anecdote of M. T ’s life, 
and proceeded to give it. No wonder the Quotidienne dispensed with the 
services of M. J. T After the insurrection of June 1848, M. T 
apartments were searched by order of General Lamoricitre. In 1849 
M. J. T——, wrote in the Union in favour of Russia. Denounced by | 
the journal La République, he was again dismissed by his legitimist employers. | 
Among his works we may mention a ‘ refutation’ of the Marquis de Custine, | 
a brochure on the campaign in Hungary, and, lastly, the treatise by “an | 
Inhabitant of Continental Europe,” which we have laid before our readers | 
as a pungent exposition of Russian policy, and, we may add, a characteristic 
specimen of Russian veracity.— Ep. Leaper. ] 
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HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND GREEK EMPIRES. 
History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires. From 1057 to 1453. By George Finlay. 
Blackwood. 
Amone the earliest schemes suggested by the Eastern Question was the re- 
suscitation of a Byzantine Empire. The notion was scarcely started when it 
was received with favour in the most opposite quarters. The writings of | 
the Hebrew prophets were ransacked, and in the obscure language of these | 





ancient records religious zealots found arguments for a crusade against the | 161 


children of Mahomet. Political enthusiasts and reckless adventurers alike | 
discovered that the Turks were foreigners in Europe, that the sword was | 
their only title to possession, and that they must forthwith be banished to | 
their legitimate dominions in Asia. No efforts were spared to convince us | 
that the Modern Greeks were rapidly advancing in the direction of good | 
government and civilisation. Nothing could be more untrue than to imagine 
that the Court was the scene of intrigue and faction ; the Ministry corrupted, 
the Government hopelessly disorganised, and the people—as in days gone 
by—a nation of pirates and robbers. It is needless to write that these 
dreams have been dissipated. Later events have proved, beyond a doubt, 
that the King was a secret partisan of the Czar, and that every member of | 
the administration was prepared to break the faith of treaties for the sake of | 
Russian gold. 


We have alluded to these circumstances because it is to them that we owe | 


ments issued by Mr. Owen to the statesmen of a former 


the series of histories of the Byzantine and Greek Empires, 

Mr. Finlay. Except for the newly-awakened interest in the fan Pe 
some apology would have been needed for forcing the subject on — 
tion of the public. The werld has so accustomed itself to be ~ 
the brilliant essays of Gibbon, who despatches a batch of emperors j 
sentence, that it was scarcely likely that a demand would arise for “ ots 
elaborate history. Such, however, is the work now supplied by Mr. Faly 
who makes up for some deficiencies in style and composition : 
taking diligence and accurate research. We doubt whether his bod wg 
find acceptance with the general reader; but we can strongly . 
to all who wish to become acquainted with the minute details of B a 
History. 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Finlay through the four centuries e 
braced by the last volume. It will be enough if, more for the sake gf 
making our readers acquainted with the author than with any critical or his 
torical intentions, we briefly glance at one of the most attractive por} 
While other writers on the Crusades have pointed out the causes from whig) 
they sprang, and the changes which they produced on the government al 
civilisation of the West, Mr. Finlay regards mainly their effect on the » 
vernment of Constantinople and the condition of the Greek Christians, 
Never was monarch in a more perilous predicament than Alexius [., why 
the soldiers of the West were gathered in his capital. Our readers may y- 
collect Gibbon’s quaint but forcible remark. “ In some oriental tale I hay 
read the fable of a shepherd who was ruined by the accomplishment of jj 
own wishes: he had prayed for water: the Ganges was turned into hi 
grounds, and his flocks and cottage were swept away by the inundation, 
Such was the fortune, or at least the apprehension of Alexius Comnegus” 
In his zeal for the Sepulchre, rather, perhaps, in fear for his own position, be 
had solicited assistance from Western Christendom. He had asked for ten 
thousand soldiers. The fervent piety of those days, the love of arms, and the 

irit of enterprise sent forth myriads. The Emperor “ was astoni 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic notions.” His object 
to persuade his allies first to pay him homage, and then to pass from Con. 
stantinople. It required all his skill and prudence to prevent hostilities, 
This is Mr. Finlay’s account of his position :— 


“ The conduct of Alexius towards the Crusaders was certainly deficient both in candot 
and prudence, but he had a very difficult part to act; and it must be admitted that all his 
fears and distrust were fully justified by the rapine of the private soldiers, who plundered 
his subjects, and the insolence of his chiefs, who insulted his authority. The memorable 





anecdote of the insolence of a petty French chieftain, who has been supposed Ducange to 
have been a count of Nadeem | who radely seated himself on the im Ki throne at a 
solemn audience, is familiar both to the readers of history and romance. conduct must 


have appeared to the Byzantine courtiers an act of high treason deserving death, and it was 
regarded by the princes of the crusade as an intolerable piece of rudeness and , 
The Franks and Greeks were at this time in social conditions which rendered i i 

for them to associate together without feelings of mutual contempt. The narration of Anna 
Comnena enables us to contrast in a curious manner the experienced anility of the Byzantine 
court with the idleness and mental inanity of the Western arist . She complains, with 
great reason, of the presumption, vanity, and loquacity of the chiefs, who, considering them. 
selves entitled by their rank to converse with the emperor, compelled him to sacrifice hour after 
hour of his valuable time listening to their pretensions and solicitations, Alexius knew that 
these men were independent chiefs, and he was anxious to avoid itr a offence, for 
their power so often exceeded their judgment that the neglect of a childish demand or the 
irritation of an unintentional slight might plunge his empire in a dangerous and "r. 
The personal behaviour of Alexius was more judicious than his political system. cd 
everything to conciliate the nobles, and his patience, humour, and liberality, overcame 
many difficulties, but his health suffered from the fatigue of the interminable audiences be 
gave the leaders amidst the toils of his other occupations. The silly loqua of men who 
wasted their days in idle talk and vain boasting made a very unfavourab impression ou the 
Byzantine nobles, whose social intercourse retained much of Roman gravity, formalised by 
Oriental ceremony. The chiefs of the crusade also displayed an unseemly eagemess ' 
obtain money and presents from the emperor. Tancred, the flower of Norman f 
openly expressed his disgust at the rapacity of his companions. When solicited to 
homage to Alexius, which he would fain have avoided, he could not repress his sneers at 
their venality. Looking one day at the magnificent tent of the emperor, which all were 
admiring, Tancred exclaimed, ‘If Alexius would give me that tent full of money, and bad 
much more as he has given to our princes, I might think of doing him homage. 


We regret that we have not time nor space to devote to a more length- 
ened account of Mr. Finlay’s book. Wecan sum up our criticism in 
words. It is the most complete and elaborate history of the Byzantine and 
Greek Empires that has appeared in an English form. 





ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS TO THE HUMAN RACE. 
New Existence of Man upon Earth. Parts i., ii., iii. Holyoake and Ce, 
Mr. Owen’s address on his 84th birthday is remarkable for its vigo¥r, being 
equal to his speeches which agitated the London Tavern audiences ' 
7. We need not say it reiterates with the utmost geniality his favounte 
ogmas. 

The New Existence of Man upon Earth is, as far as it has proceeded, 3 ve) 
interesting autobiographical work. These Parts contain the earlier - 
generation. °° 
result has come out in the precise way the author intended, but great 1 
direct reforms have been stimulated by these publications, which may yet 
consulted as Text Books of associative improvements. 
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st to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
fe should do our uime itself. GOETHE. 





FMB RSE OF CHL STON. 


August 31, 1854. 


[gave, most dear Giorgio, just engaged to send Conway over to you, as 
pest regimen for his present frame of mind. I shall send him before I 
pr His chronic disease is strong upon him just now. I met 
him this evening, as I was hastening to Harley-street; he was walking up 
street, looking as he does, with his slender figure all in black, and 
er aieel countenance, like some studious yet not altogether recluse 
abate of Rome. He surveyed the numbers that passed him with an air of 
Jancholy indifference ; and talked of “solitude in the midst of crowds.” 
The fact is that, disgusted with the shams and hypocrisies of the world, he 
has drawn back from “ society,” or enters it only as a stranger, taking no 
part in its ways, and not penetrating through the false surface to get at the 
men and women really there. I rebuked him vigorously for the arrogant 
about “solitude in the midst of crowds,” for although he 
has “seen through” the shams of his own sacred and established craft, he 
has really the heart as well as the head to be still a labourer in the Eternal 
Catholic Church. I doubt indeed whether it has not happened in his case, 
g it s0 often does in others, that a man in whom the religious instinct is 
not peculiarly strong, has been led “ into the church” by a love of scholar- 
ip and reflection. 
form of his malady is a certain despairing disgust at the uni- 
Sceality.” “But the reality is there, Colwey," 1 said, ‘if you 
will only look steadily enough for it.” “Oh! no,” he cried, * it is all sur- 
face.” “You prove the weakness of your case,” I answered, ‘ by clinging 
to welapho. A man who is strong in conviction goes to facts. See how 
: ication of the sublimest poets ; listen, if you have the chance, 
a 9 imple, the bald statement of fact from lovers.” ‘Ah! yes,” he ex- 
dhimed, with the bored air of a man who knows all you would say, and 
wonders that you do not save yourself the trouble of inviting a needless 
jon ;—“ when you get among realities there are realities; but here— 
gmz!” He waved forth his hands and shrugged his shoulders like a 
Frenchman—the most misanthropical of mankind. 


“Well,” he said, as if that argument had some force; “see what is going 
on now, at this very day—papers reporting the ‘ movements,’ as they ca 
it, of the state, of parties, or of distinguished persons : who would guess at 
thereal life of these people? It comes out sometimes. A man goes to the 
Baltic, bent on rendering the Gazette eloquent; and he leaves behind him, 

the rubbish at his lodgings, some broken heart of ware too common 
fo be cared for; an ‘injured husband’ breaks open his wife’s desk, like a 
cow , and she is driven into the grave; but there are some things 
in that desk which constitute the real substance of the case, and they are 
folded up again and burned; and other injured wives never learn that which 
iss0 common to the case of somany. A distinguished person dies of cholera, 
suddenly, and horrified society sympathizes keenly, as well as deeply, with 
his bereft relations; but those to whom the bereavement is absolute desola- 
tion—their fate only comes out as an amusing scandal, a sort of joke spiced 
he pathos, ok 2 subject is dismissed with the declaration, ‘ After all, 

was a ow.” 

Poche he was, Conway ?” 

“Ifhe was, why not tell his actions ?” 

“Idon’t know of whom your are speaking.” 

*No, how should you? I am not speaking of one, but many.” 

Hehad been oppressed with stories just told to him, of people whom he 
partly knew—the small talk of ** men about town.”” Idoubted whether the 
tales t not be untrue; but he knew some of the facts himself, and, un- 
dou Y; a pain facts, without any addition from scandalous gusto, are 

enough. 
_ Doyou remember de Boisguilbert, whom we admired so much for his 
eH intelligence ; a splendid fellow—the very beau ideal of an English 
of the new pattern—one of the mounted marines, as Stanhope calls 
them, who can ride, talk, and write, as well as hand, reef, and steer. Poor 
kiow ! he is gone—cut off by ‘ the prevailing epidemic,’ as the papers call 
t He had just got his appointment, and was counting upon engraving his 
lume at the very top of those to be inscribed on the granite of Cronstadt ; and 
his lovely wife had to exchange the manner of her farewell. He was to 
set out to join his ship that day; he was kept at home two hours longer 
he had counted, and was then sent on a longer journey. His two dear 
his lovely wife, his relations bound to him by innumerable quar- 
—which, however, English heralds do not use; his bright career, 
as well as past ; and above all, his own splendid character—his manly, 
gay, and handsome person, his bold, kind, and generous heart, his skilful, 
finished intellect, made him loved all round, and when one so good 
voured was stricken down, every man naturally felt that he might fall 


Rext. 
Wall, Dutton, who had tried to get a berth in the same ship with de 
Boigguilbert, but failed, had resolved to see him off at Portsmouth, and 
to intercept him at , where he knew, accidentally, that the 
em captain had resolved to pass the night. At the same inn was a young 
) whom he only saw, and who was described to him as waiting for her 
‘ » also on his way to join—a Mrs. Brown. She was pretty—perhaps 
a Serious word might be applied to her beauty; at all events she looked 
ihe, enough ; yet she smiled very sweetly when Dutton opened the gate 
lent garden before thie half rustic inn ; for I have observed this of genuine 
} that it always responds to an act of grace or kindness however 
hand cannot refuse to take pleasure in its like, even in the midst of 











No de Boisguilbert of course that night; nor did Mr. Brown arrive. 
Next morning, the little society of the little inn was full of surmises; Mrs. 
Brown, who looked pale and anxious, sto on her way past Dutton's 
room, to ask if he knew any reason why for embarcation should have 
been countermanded. The bustling landlord brought in the 7imes, holding 
out a particular passage as perhaps explaining the delay, and then drawi 
it back to read it himself. It “ spear to state that another victim 
been added to the list of those officers who had fallen under the prevail- 
ing epidemic, in Captain de Boisguilbert, so recently appointed to the 

aucus.” 

Before Dutton could seize the paper to look for himself, Mrs. Brown was 
on the floor, as pale and as lifeless as the “ husband” whose death was thus 
announced to her. 

Dutton is a kind-hearted fellow. He brought her to town, and to 
Conway ; and, as usual, that misanthropical sceptic in black cloth did his 
best to see that the girl’s grief should not be aggravated by destitution, that 
her despair should not lead her into the only “ desperate courses” left open 
to her. He did more. He learned her story, which was common enough 
and simple enough. She was the daughter, unacknowledged, of some father 
or mother, she did not know which, who was able to bequeath her some 
thousands of pounds for her education ; but she received only such an edu- 
cation as a very few hundreds might have paid for, and heard no more of 
iher money. You will learn by this that there was nobody to take care 
| of her except herself; and when she became acquainted with a fine, elderly, 
| generous new friend, how should she be able to discriminate between the 
|paternal semblance of the interest shown in her by a distinguished officer 
| old enough to be de Boisguilbert’s father, and the real object of the veteran ; 
| how weigh all the consequences of yielding to her gratitude when de Bois- 
|guilbert, who was really a fine fellow, “rescued” her from the hypocritical 
solicitudes of the veteran. Yet the veteran will still get his “‘ steps,” for he 
has a few more ladders yet to climb ; and when de Boisguilbert’s nearest 
friends came upon the letters from this young lady, they burned them, 
and hushed up the disgraceful connexion. “ In justice to his memory,” they 
consigned his weakness to oblivion,—and her to starvation ; if it had not been 
for the humanity of the reprobate Conway, whom those decorous people 
will never help to a bishopric. 

‘“* Now, why pretend,” said Conway, “that de Boisguilbert’s life was what 
his friends recount with pride and satisfaction, and leave out this? It was 
part of his life. If clever, honourable, and generous men do these things, 
why stigmatize the action? If the action is unworthy, why pretend that 
the man who did it was admirable? Either way there is a fraud,—and 
either way poor Lucy is the victim.” 

* You smile,” he added, “ because I am only repeating the very thing I 
heard you say when I first saw you; but # 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘I smile because you repeat what everybody says ; and 
everybody joins in the collusion. 1 smiled at the amount of factitious 
trouble which men make for themselves by these systems of pretences, and 
at the universality of the pretence. It is the same, or something like the 
same, everywhere. For all their outspeaking, they have not escaped it in 
France ; they are fast coming to it in America 

“In America ?” 

“ Aye, at least I guess so; for who can tell the future. But strange 
accidents are gathering in that wide land between the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the Mormons.” 

And it is so. Look at such cases as that of the Somerset family, in one, 
though not the newest of the western states; a race like some of the patrician 
families of ancient Rome in its imperial decline, conceiving itself to be above 
the law. I remember an American traveller who was journeying alone, 
and who, at the window of a friend in Paris, thinking perhaps of his family 
at home, in the window of an hotel opposite saw a dashing lady, whose 
high colour had attracted his notice, for he disliked high colour. He had 
objected to it in his wife, since it was not given to her, or continued to her, 
perhaps, by nature; and hence fierc2 displeasure. The brilliancy, there- 
tore, in the window opposite caught his eye: it was his wife! But she was 
a Somerset, and claimed to do as she pleased. The husband conceded her 
the right, for the law of his state enabled him to obtain a divoree. Another 
'person also conceded the right of free-will in amore involuntary and tragic 
way. He had been tutor in the family of the Somersets, and had subse- 

uently set up a school, at which a youth of the same race was a pupil 
The boy committed some fault, was rebuked, and was punished. An elder 
brother, calling a third to accompany him, procured pistols, went down to 
the school, failed in making the audacious master submit, and shot the man. 
The proud Somerset was brought to trial, but family influence procured a 
virtual acquittal. However, they do things more openly in the Union, as 
yet, and the Somerset found his native place too hot to hold him. He 
removed to another state, but a deputation of the inhabitants waited upon 
him and told him that he could not live there. He again removed; and 
so, like Cain, he continues his unrest. He contemplates coming to England, 
it is said; and here, certainly, his wealth is sure to procure him toleration, 
while his adventures may, for one London season, invest him with more 
than a Childe Harold interest. . 

In France you are not so sure that you get to the reality. There is often 
a half penetration, and a conventional acquiescence in half knowledge, 
something like the English. I have a case fresh in my observation. You 
see a charming matron, a grandmother, though still not without pretensions. 
She was once, all the world knows it, admired by a distinguished officer, 
who has since become very distinguished. He became a widower, she 
was already a widow; but they were not united. There is “a history,” 
then; and you are told, in explanation, that the officer abstained from 
offering his hand because her own children, by a husband whom she lost 
when young, would be injured in their family prospects. The mystery seems 
to be solved, the well-informed look wise, and nobody wonders at the 
officer’s afterwards marrying a charming lady of repute untouched, whose 
single life had been a mystery to all the world; so much was she . 
Now, the distinguished officer had admired that charming matron, and royal 
favour would have enabled him to redress any balance of family interests ; 
but there was a reason below the second surface to which the keen ted 
had reached. Am I telling you a fable? No; I will not answer for all 
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jetaile—T incidents which were separated in time or place, not|a season blot out the record of am enemy, who like 

. tattetny the 8 share taken by unimportant persons ; Battie main | only those who fear him. In many districts it is indispensable c= 
rightly army there was, at the time of the | "ewspapers, daily “a weekly. _ ~—_ “2 negative newepaper on thin sag 
istinguish : would be a positive favourite. The is of the Emperor of 

fap nen iden — es ae ceca be army in the East; is, for its wise silence and skilful choice wen French 

bet _Perplexity - - ied model no less of sagacity than pe 
agece stranger, to thenewly couple, There is a wise Eastern fable (which deserves often to be 
He was their son. country), of a Dervish who met the coming from: Smyrna, 
loquy which ensued, the Plague affirmed that he was going to kill 3000 
Six months later the same parties met again, when the Dervish taxed Pereong, 
mant with falsehood, as he had slain thirty thousand instead of 
swered the Plague I slew 3000 only, it was Fear that slew the other. 
BY AN OBSERVER ABOUT TOWN. This is as true a satire in the north as in the east. It w 


: be. well if 
‘ er : Richard Mayne instructed the police to break up all groups of 
FT ess there ought to be both public reward and ps Se 
bl rg rie whose teneuie, no less than their indefatigable | Women who assemble round the entrances of our alleys, and 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 





Repost vane te ; | tales of sympathy. My own experience in 1832 and 1 i 

exertions, minister day and nig’ those in need. We lave seen the Priesthood ee oe S48, Satisfied me 
of Literabase ned at be Sinden tenes the Priesthood of the Publie rap ny par 5 norant districts. died in cousequence of thas habit. than ftw 
Health deserve just now more signal honour. But while not honoured, why are e disease itgell. 


they not aided? Why does not Sir Benjamin Hall usc his influence with the | 


In all cases there are predisposing causes, or neglécts, or Wilfalness, o 
Railway Direetors. to those Companies on the sanitary service? very | : 


when you come to ferret out the truth. The temperate, the 








- sean , avoid fatigue and excitement, and preserve their health at. its 

medical officer —- _ —_ — — _ F Leet frees oy ae | have little to fear. Let every mam render his dwelling pure, obsere aaa 

= re ae Pane g. Trains ought to beat this time a part of | of health, let the railways be made auxiliary on Sundays to the 

the publie carcino a public duty, as it would be amerciful duty, to provide ; 4 the eee eee ea — news on this point, and the thal 

them. A man who has breathed eight hours’ fresh air in the country is armed | naanens edia i b the c — : is shone bel 

to, resist disease half the weelt after. Yet we have the North-Western line, the | _?¥sthess in tls great city goes on just now like @ battle, in which the victor 

Great Northern line, and other lines doing nothing—indeed, worse than nothing | i to the temperate and the indifferent. len 
>” . > 

—to promote Sunday t: ; indeed, throwing- impediments in the way. 

There ought to be trai as-far- as other traffic would permit, | a 


hour, ° 

on every line. If it be lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day, there never was | Che Srt9. 
@ greater, opportunity of doing it than now. If lawful to pull a sheep from a, 
ditch on the Sunday, it is lawful to save a working-man’s life. Ee I 

feteta.” ‘Take Shoreddtch for instance. "Mixamong the pale faces thatcrowa | == PICTURES OF THE ORYSTAL PALACE, 
tho Shaneiiich, Rainey. station tn Sneday, mousing, bere sa, many. off the | Pitre of Oso Pu Philip Hr Delomstle, ond Origheal, Drewtage Seid 
people whe have the good sense anda shilling to spare throng in the hope of an | aon pis, by Pp Paine ne Pcs ", 
excursion, Join the tem y travellers, and watch. the terrible dwellings | Ofer enviats. , : ed in the Ory ace, and ( 
which adjoin the line of railway, for three or four miles out. Your wonder will | Ts is the first part of a serial which promises to be very i . The 
not be that people die in a sickly season—the wonder will be that they live. photographie apparatus is called into play for one of its most pur- 
Now to empty these dwellings of its inmates, and carry them into the fresh air | poses ; it gives precision and force to the design, while the artist . 
is simply an act of mercy. No sermon could do so much good—no prayer could | what the photograph cannot so conveniently give,—figures in motion and 
be so acceptable an act toa God of Humanity, as such a proceeding. Under | other acessories which vary the scene. The first part contains fi engrarings 
such circumstances the Railway whistle would be a morning Psalm to Heaven. _—the Court party as they appeared on the dais at the opening ceremony; a 
“ None who: mix amon se ye an meg 3 te Se es view in the Gardens; the Bronze Fountain, by Monte ; and the Conk 

ie newspaper press, in men is - roe: AE ene ; Re B- Z 
tinacity, sgl renee of the pone The hard Greek word introduced into bn ~~ — eines mined ere ie — eS oe 
this country, under associations of terror that certainly no longer attach to it, | #S"ts Sales ~_ . oe ng pod, at L The eff h a shadows are 
iscontinually paraded. Long before any danger exists, parish vestries Printed afterwards, by a separate block. The effect, therefore, is thatof a 
thrust it. inevery window, making it the precursor of alarm. The Board | smart, foreible outline, broadly shaded, and relieved by the high lights. The 
of Health wisely discontinued their reports. And it would save thou. effect.is very agreeable, the portraiture is precise, and the cost. surprisingly 
sands of lives if we had a despotism of the press, which would for moderate. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 5. 


BANKRUPTS.—Wtri1am Parrirps, Minories, brush- 


maker — Jony HAM R«IPPon, 


Ss \- 
Within and Wellington road, Camberwell, cigar-manufac- 
turer—James WuirrertnG, Finedon, Northamptonshire, | 
MAS 


ety ee te mes wag ee hee im 
ROGAN, Queen-street, Stepney, licen: 

Soe oo Devoushire, draper—GEORGE JOHN 
Jreyxvey, Barnstaple, Devonshire, 
Licxugy, Thirsk, Yorkshire, corn 
Sxirpsr, Liverpool, corn 


Jouw Wi tcox, Man. 


merchant— 
chester, coal merchant—Joun and Ropert Firres, New- 


castle-u and Gateshead, tea 


pow dealers. 
SCOTCH BSTRATIONS.—TyreE and CAMPBELL, | 
hants—W. Stewart, Kirkintilloch, 


Glasgow, wook merc 


Dumbartonshire, farmer—W. Gray, Glasgow, commission 
merchant—DRYSDALRS and WALLAOR, Alva, Stirli . 
manufacturers—W. Dick, Glasgow, commission me t. 
Priday, September 8. 
BANKRU P?S.—Is1pors B Rodney-build- | 
ings, New Kent-read, lithographie —Joun WIL- 


engraver— 
Lox, Broadway, cheesemonger—WiLLIaM HgnRy Bovs- 
rreip, Roughway, Kent, paper manufac 


Davisand Jony Baton, ngston-upou-Thames, 


—~OMARLEsS WALDRON, Bilston, clothier— WILLIAM BaTCHE~ 


LAR, Croydon, Surrey, baker—Wt1ni1amM Howe .t, Goswell- 
street, parish of St. Luke, } » licensed victualler— 
Samus. Sramton, Bi lieensed victualler—W1t- 
LIAM Joun NosworrTry, Sidmouth, baker — Tuomas 
Wreratt, Sheffield, table knife manufaeturer—WILItAM 
Jones, Live’ 1, shipwright and boat builder—RoBert? 
Warcutsoy, Liverpool, metal broker~WILDIAM GRanAM, 
Wigton, grocer—Hrnrv Amor, Bath, shoemaker and licen- 
sed victualler—Henry Kerroor, ford, Lancaster, silk 
manufaeturer. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
ROBERTSON.—A t 20, at Albion Cottage, Barnsbury- 
k, the wife of John Robertson, : 


Esq.: ason 
AGNEW.—September 2, at Exton-park, Rutlandshire, the 


GILBERT. yaw . Mi ralt 
bere 30, at t ! 
the Hon. Mrs. Gilbert, relict of the ate John Davies 
bert, .. of Trelissiche, Truro: a son, 
HAW at Manchester, the wife of Captain 
NOEL —Lugust Sek Tee Wench ee Pimlico, M 
NOEL.— ¥ , Mrs. 
Berkey Nes: econ smtncie Testes Pile 
TEIGNMOUTH.— r 6, at Edinburgh, Lady Teign- 


mouth: a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


House, Bodmin, 


CAMPBELL—M'NEILE.—September 1, at St. Paul's /75, 754; London and Brighton, 103, 107: 


Chureb, Primces-park, Liverpool, Charles Lee, son of John 
Campbell, Esq. the Grove, Toxteth-park, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Hugh M*Neile, D.D., rth. 
JEBB—PBLHAM.—September 5, by s| at St. 
George's, Hanover-square, Lieut.-Col. Jebb, C.B., Sur. 
veyor-General of ady Amelia Rose Pelham, 


to L 
sister of the.Harl of Chichester. 


to 
ualler—Louw, Ross, 
bookseller — Trromas | 
JaMEs SPaRK.| 


turer—CHARDES 
iders 


| MORGAN— BEECROFT. — August 23, at Bebington 
| Cheshire, John Steane Morgan, Esq., of Hereford, second 
son of the late William Hoskyns Morgan, surgeon, R.N . 
to Ellen, youngest daughter of the late John Beecroft, 
a Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul and Governor of 


Lewis Wentworth Watson, Col. thirteenth Regt, 
Lucy Caroline, widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Jolm 
fifteenth . M.N. L,and a second daughter of 
Gant. W. Leggatt, Commanding General Depot, Cuddalore, 
ras. 


DEATHS. 
ASHBURNHAM.—September 1, at Guestling Reetory, near 
Hastings, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, the Rev. Sir 
John Ashburnham, Bart., B.D., Chancellor and Prebend of 
Chichester Cathedral, Rector of Guestling, and Vicar of 

Povenacts in the county of Sussex. 
BOYNTON .—August 29, at his seat, Burton Agnes, in the 
county of York, Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., aged seventy- 


six. 
| CHOLMELEY.—September 2, at Avening, Gloucestershire, 
| in the forty-seventh year of his , James Harrison 
Cholmeley, Esq., late Major Bighth Hussars, second 
son of the late Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart. of Hastou 
COCHRANE. kone Homburg, Joh C 
| SHRANE.—August 28, at Homt , John Henry Coch- 
mee Heo. of the Madras Civil Service. - 
| DENYS.—September 1, Montague Deuys, late of the 
Seventy-seventh Regiment, seeond son of Sir George 
| Bart., aged thirty-nine. 
FPOLCH:—August 24, at his residence, at Stockwell, Lieut.- 
Colonel Folch, eldest son of the late PField-Marshal 
| Foleh, of the Royal Spanish Army, Governor of West 
| Florida, Grand Cross of the distinguished Military Order 


of St. Hermenegilde, and Luspector-General of the Forces, 


| of the Island of Cuba 











| Commercial Athirg. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, September 8, 1854. 
CoNsots closed to-day at 95, 954 for money, and 954, 95} for 
Excheq ls 46pm, There has been a 
| gradual but slight decline in price of funds sinee last week 
of about 4 per cent,, but railway shares have reached aud 
maintained better prices. Caledonians have reached 334, 
buyers; afterwards rather under that price, closing 334, §. 
Great Westerns, Midlands, and Leeds have also realised 
better prices. There wasa slight decliue in the prices this 
morning, but towards the close of the day quotations were 
much improved. The settlement of the Turkish 6 per Ceut. 
on the 7th went off easily but at decreased price, being 
about 5} pm. Contange was dema for continuation of 
stook. followingare the leading closing prices :— 
Caledonians, 66j, 67; Eastern, 11j, 12;,Great Northern, 
88, 89; Great Western, 74, 74%; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 








London and North- 
| Western, 104), 105; London and South-Western, 844, 854; 
| Midlands, 71},72x.d.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverham 
|ton, 34, 36; South-Eastern, 674, 68; Waterford and Ki. 
, 4, 54; Waterford and Limerick, 24, 26; Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, 6}, 7}; Eastern France, 38, 32); Great 
uxembourg, 23,3; Ditto, Obligations, 3,34; Great- Western 
Canada: shares, 17§, 183; Northern Frauce, 34, 344; Paris 





. | 
|; WATSON—ROSS.—July 1, at Potacamund, Nei eae 





and Lyons, 19, 19}, pm.; Paris an 


d @, 51, Paris 
and Rouen, 37, 39; West Flanders, 33, 4; France, 
6,7 pm.; Australian Agricultural, 43, 44); Van Dieman's 


12, 13, 





CORN MARKET. 


THE weather during the week has continued most favor 
able for the harvest, which is now drawingto a 
in all the southern and midland counties, 
rapid progress in ali parts of the kingdom. 
of the quality and yield of the new continue 
tory. supplies of Foreign and Bnglish ‘Wheat 
London have been very short; and altheugh 
of business has been small, holders exhibit mere 
The Barley trade remains unc Most of the 
angel Oats are being taken into granary and 
consequently te pay an advanee of Is. to 2.0n 
rates 

In the Baltic ports pricesare maintained with 
ness in the absence of ye From § 
intelligence of a demand for Wheat from the 
which cope prices there far above the comparative 
ours. Un these circumstances quotations are useless 
A favourable char has taken place in the 
Silesia, and notwithstanding the alarm which. has bem 
caused by the rains, abundant crops are in thas 
district, as well as throughout the rest of Germang- 

The Frenueh markets during the past week have advanced 
1 fr. to 4 fr. per hect., owing to the short anges A 
new crop, aud the exhaustion of the old 
being ready for immediate consumption, brings nila 
relatively higher prices than Wheat. Many of the 
are stopped for want of water. 
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BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEE. 
(CLostne Prices.) 









Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
Banks Stock...ccccecee) cece 212 20D, BM) | SRM) ae 
Sper Cent. Red... 955 95t 95 9% ot ed 
SperCent.Con. An. 954 95 | 95) 95 Se 
Consols for Aceount 94 95 95 «SR ME 
3} per Cent. Am... 956 954 958 sanw | 9b) 
New 8) per Comte...) ....c. | cccsce | sssse seeees | ces | weseee 
Long Ans. 2858...0...) 0.2.02 | ccccce |A DRG noose sh oy 
India Stock......... ‘ $38 | nasenn,| « secon. | SB | 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 | ...... we] 43 | TR) Se 
Ditto, under £1000) 0... |... eves | SP ‘tp 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... Sp 6p) 6p 6 4P) QB 
Ditto, £500.00... 2p Sp, GP 7 | | +4 
Ditto, Small........... 2p 3p! 6p) 7 | 0 UE 


FOREIGN FUNDS. an 
(LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK 55 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 1014 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 0 
Buenos Ayres6perCnts. 57 | _ Cemts 1822....-s-c-" oy 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... Russian 4} per ee Det. 186 
Danish 5 per Cents....... .. | Spanish 3p. Ot.2 Cert. 
Ecuador Bonds...........- SE | Spanish Committee 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 25 | _ of a not paw Foo ai 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venez 5 PR ats. ve 
Aces, Sept. 15.......... 24$| Belgian 4),per, is Be 4 
Portuguese 4 perCents. .... | Dutch 2f per —s Cortif: 
Portuguese 5 p. Cents. Dutch 4 per Cent. 
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EXHIBITION AND MU- 
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ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 


A 





KISH RANCE U N 
UR CORNBR.—Ten Months NCE and. ANNULTY ASSOCIATION. 
T" ssum be rrp BARR elaborate preparationand | 23) Pall-mall, Londen. 
a> Se ved nt for this superb and unique Collection | Established 1845, Protective Capital, 100,0007. 
¢ Cag oy Life, edb Oo the eee heen Aounpanesn. effected on either the Mutual or Non-paxtici- 
realised Correet Costume, pating system. 
Spt eno +, 18 OO TY DE TA ik The very moderate rates of premium (on the non-partici- 
Guled at he ST. GRORGE ins GAL AILY, from 11 to | Dating scale) of this Society are specially applicable to the 
at PICCADILLY. —OPEN DA! im 1k Sm. case of creditors requiring collateral security for loans and 
spas wth the exception of asia: when it will be — Ay a ee 1 co oa 
» thirty-one, 20/7. 19s. 2c verage inium 0 a ices, 
ais ¢P™ 6d.; Children, 1s. 6d.; Pamily | 272. 5s. owes —— 5s. ~~ to a Bonus of 
price of anlenion nee pouenel, 10s.; on Saturdays, 5s. ; 5s.7d.; or to a Policy of 13186. 5s. 7 
giekets (admitting, ols edunitted at Half-price. INCREASING ANNUITIES (ON THE MUTUAL 
be previously secured at Mr. Active agents required im such distriets as are not already 
Fam pe vLibrary. , 83, Old Bond-street.— A Hand | represented. muneration li L 
a the Exhibition is ris. published, with Illustrations, WILLIAM BRIDGES, Secretary. 
on aa his Band are engaged, and will perform RYSTAL PALACE, MUSICAL IN- 
‘Ae rom 12 tl 5. STRUMENT COURT.—Mr. Wa. REA has the honour 


orf TEA.—The REDU eTTO! IN | 
p= rr, and the easy state of the Tea- 
of the OTL APS and Company to SELL— 
_— Bea, 28. £d.,.28- 10d., and 3s. 
Tea, 3s. od. 3s. 4d., and 3s. Sd. 
The Best Assan Pekoe Souchong ‘Tea, 4s. 


Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s 3s. 8d, 4s., and 4s. 4d. 
tare row 5s. 
- So, dia Coffee 1s. 44. 
th st West India Coffee 1s. 
he Best ss Mestad the Dees yrieee. 














nue 


“~ free, by our own vans, if within 
cight miles. Teas, coffers, and spices sent carriage free to 


way station or market-town in England, if to the 


LIPS and MEANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 


ity, London. 
teat sent free on application. 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN’ COD LIVER OTL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
Jaxs; Nonwar, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
gutysis, THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Con- 
scurrios, Broncrtts, Asti, Gour, Conic Rugv- 
ATI, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DIsEASES. 

of and eg! by BerzEvi me, , LIEBIE, 

OHBER. KEIR OV QUIER, and numerous 

.- See ed Seintilic Chemists, prescribed by the 
pn Medical Men, and supplied to the leading 
of Burope—effecting a cure or alleviating symp- 

oa oae nelly than any other kind. 


_ Beet from “THE LANCET,” July 2 
examination of the diffe aunt kinds of Cod 
Line Ol Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light 
over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any 
volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric 
id, and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
ofCod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some 
ibe ddeenes f the —— are rr to the 
pb ite preparation, and especially to its filtration 
hh charesal, In the preference of the Light Brown 
Oil we fully concur. 
¢ have carefully 
er Oil, for medical use under the direction 
. de SET i vtcined from the wholesale agents, 
Mesrs: ANsak, HarForD, and Co.,77, Strand. We find it 
tobe genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


29, 1854. 
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es and RETAIL, 
deJonzh’s stamp and signature, _by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 
Sie Consigness and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 
‘ Pour half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 
laud, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shil- 


bo 





MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OP CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Price—-CREWS’'S DISINFECTING FLULD 

Best and Cheapest for the murifieation of Dwelling 
Dog ~—s ips’ Holds, Cess-peols, 

Water Closets, &c., the Dis infection of Sick Rooms, 
en nen, and - the Prevention of Contagion and 
= 


Hay Ape 


éttraordinary power of this Disinfecting and Purify- 
is now acknowledeed, and its use recommended 
of Physicians. Unlike the action of many 
= destroys all noxious smells, — is 
e manufacturer, having de stroyed a 
fostered by the false assumption of the title of a 
to warn the public against all spurionzs imita- 
Bach Bottle of Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid contains 
concentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which 
Cag use with 200 times its bulk of water. 
shipments each bottle. Sold by all 
Coemmists and ae | ng Agents in the United Kingdom. 
reels af ; pints at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; larger 
eer ene’, Manufactured at H. G. GRAY’S, 

Commercial . Mile-end, London. 


peste 


BE 








Sole Agent, con- 
METROPO- 


LIAM STEVENS, 
tinues su Aying the Public with the 
raat, PROUT ae JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 
4 and STOUT, in Bott les of the Standard 
{aperial Measure. at the prices below: ’ 
s. d. 
quarts 6 6 per doz. 
ki pints 3 9 -” 
half pints 2 3 


All Orders tobe sent t >t 
13 
Terms 


o the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
) Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 
"Goods supplied in Casks to Familics. 





a specimen of the Licht Brown | 


in bottles, labelled with | 


} 


hand w vill cure 


to announce to the Nobility aud Gentry that he will, next 
| Saturday, perform a series of compositions on the New 
Repetition Grand Cottage Pianeforte. Manufaetured and 
Exhibited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, EDMEADES, and 
CO., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at Three o ° "clock. 


RENCH MODER ATOR LAMPS.—A 
vecy large and eqperiee stock now ON SALE at DEANE, 
‘Bree. and Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London 


i Established A.D. 1700, 
yHOWER and all DOMES BATHS. 


ims peet DEAS E DEAY wal 
Co.'s extensive STOCK, warranted the best: manufaetured, 
both for finish and durability. Deane, Dray, and Co,’s Re- 
cumbent Shower Bath forms at the same time an emeelient 
Sponging Bath, awd may also be used asa Hip Bath, thus 
affording to al the aout of the family the various appli- 
| eations of the bath. Shower baths of improved construction. 
| Hip, plunging, sponging, vapour, and other a of various 
| sizes and patterns. An Illustrated Pam ton Bat 
| Bathing may be on application, or free by post. 
blished A.D. 1700.—Deane, Dray, and 
Monument) Lendon- bridge. 





and 
Bsta- 
Co., (opening to the 





(PF ESTBIONIALS by PRESENTATION 
having become so much the custom, and in conse- 
quenee of Messrs. FUTVOYE having: been frequently ap 
plied to for suitable articles, they beg to state to all those 
jwho would pay such graceful tributes to public merit or 
private worth, that in all cases when it is clearly shown 
goods are required for sneh a purpose, and the amount ex- 
ceeds 59/., they shall allow 1@ per cent. from their regular 
marked prices. 
154, » Reg rent ~street, Augnst 23, 1854 


N OTHER REDU CTION OF FOUR- 
Me PENCE THE POUND IN. THE —_— ON TBA. 
—In aecordance with our usual practice of always being 
FIRST to give the Publie the full. ADVANTAGE of every 
REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we e@ at once 


lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the | 


REDUCTION OF DUTY; amd we are determined, so far as 
we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- 
nefit of this aet of the Government. 


d. 
8 the pound. 


The Best Pekoe Congou 
Strong Breakfast ditto 
Good sound ditto ............. 
Choice.Gunpowder .......... 
Finest Young Hyson .... 
jood Plantation Coffee 
Cuba, Jamaica or Costa Rica 
7 ~~ old Mocha. .. 
he Best Homoeopathic Cocoa... 1 o 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- | 


” 


” 





” 


tt te to ce 


” 


, OSE OH PROS 





GTEAM to INDIA, CHINA, and 
AUSTRALIA, &c. f 


. oe CEE 

trom Tam Southatapeoe Tor pots, as 
“ives. cmrancanenas coer the ai ond Sab oF 
every month. 


For ADBLAIDR, PORT PHILIP, and SYDNBY (touch- 
apes BATAVIA), on the 4th of every alternate month; 


next de) ye November. 
Pi ns Aand ALEXANDRIA on the 4th and 20th of 
For VIGO, OPO! GIBRALTAR, 
on the 7th, 17th, AEROR. mm 
MARSEILLES to MALTA Company’s new and fast 
‘ rahipe © are de 





Q our AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Tneorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of yt —~a 


‘3 Bank at at P. 
tad sent ree 4 
generally, conducted / 





parguane ma TRAVELLERS ean IN- 
YEARS, "or forthe wholoot LEAR ox. 

application to the Booking ¢ at_the 

Ss Raspway 


ns, and at the Offices 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, OLD Se Loxpon. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary: 


BANE OF DEPOSI 
No. 3, Pall-mal! East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 
Parties desirous of I 


nvesting Money are requested to 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate rot 
Interest may be obtained with h perfect Security. 


The Interest Se! in Janvarky and Juty, and for. 
the convenience of parties ata distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Gountey 
Bankers, without expense. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Dircetor, . 
Prospectuses sent free ou applieation. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Orescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 








DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS paras, Esq. Chairman. 

JOSHUA , Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, a Richard Harman 
Thomas er | Wpaerson sPescock, Bay 
Nothuniel Goukk Be ae bg 
Robert Alexander S$ sq. Bea | Wat pi as Sambrook > 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, William Wybrow, Esq, 


ye hae 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
wo. ee votre jun., Esq. 


tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market | GEO. LEITH ROUPELL, i. Mtb rR s 15, Welbeck-street. 
prices. 


All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the | 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any | 
part of Eugiand. 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 

27, SKINNER-STREBT, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 
RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen, to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The useof asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied b; 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be “detected, = may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular aa had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forward tS — — 
the cireumferenee of the body, two inches below hip 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 238, 


Pieeadilly, London. 
BLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 


COSE VELNS, and all cases liebe 

LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. ~~ e- ig’ 
ike ordi 

Postage, 





in texture, and inexpensive, and are A = 
nary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 


MERICAN 


SARSAPARILLA. 


~ 
SARSAPARILLA. 
mre, safe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the 
ood o morbid matter, of bile, ure 
substar humours of ail kinds, whie uce rashes, 
eruptions, "salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on at y = of the 
body. It is unsurpassed in its action upon the ——y the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the system. | 
By cleausing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, 
simpl es and every variety of sores on the face breast. 
t isa great tonic, and imparts streneth and vigour to the | 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sg sleep to the | 
nervous and restless invalid. It isa great female medicine, | 
more complaints peculiar te the sex than any 
other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- | 
joinme Exeter-Hall: 
Sole Proprietors. 










| 48. Od. ; quarts, 7s. 6d.; mammoths, Lis, 








| ree 


POMEROY, ANDREWS, and CO. | of Zinc. 
Half-piats, 2s. 6d; pints, 48. ; small quarts’ | mists, 
| Whart, 


o— 
ie aya Esq, ML. D., Finsbury - = eee 
KE, Bsq., M. a Sa Raialipernaie Seer bil. 


Messrs. GLYN, MIL LS & Co, a, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. HANBURY & & sis Co 60, Lombard-street. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
S JELLICOE, Ese. 


WM. 


Cc 


The business of the Company comprises Assurances on 
Lives pete oS Purchase of Life -y— 
sale ~—* hase ny a deferred 
This Company wae combiitioon in 1807, is em . 
the Act of Partiament 53 TTL., and by 
—— the itn Court of x 
a 


JSompany was strict Frpetsery san 
The oy — 5 pating = 5 now partici 
quinquennially in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 


To the present time (1853) the Assured have received 
from the Company in satisfaction of their claims, upwards 


of 1,400,0007. 
The amount at present assured is spennett. nearly, and 
120,000. was added 


the ineome of the Company — ae 125,000/ 
olbales for the whole term of 


At the last Division of S: 
7 ow sums assured 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of e, and not. 
being en ed in mining or gold to a 
country—or to pass by sea (not 


rofession) between any t part the same ols. 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN: | distant more than toy two rare —— ne, hemiaph 
This is, of all known remedies, the most | extra 


from the Eq 

charge. . 
All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now oe by the 
, Persons are exempt, under certain 


enactments 
vestriat ions, from Iucome Tax, as respects so much of their 
income as they may devote to assurances on Lives. 


The Annual Reports of the Com and progress, 
-etuses and Forms, may ~~ will be sent, post: 
Company’s. 


acids, scrofulous | | Cxespane. 








— 5 aiid tha Ofloe, > or to any of the 
oe ee 
‘HE CHOLE BA? 
ented b destruction of all noxious effluvia. 


“CREWS gs | we EoTING FLUID, recommended ty the 

ege of Physicians, t 0 Chenaant and 
dunes 2. pints, 1s.; -pints, 6d. by all Che- 
ee netremns suaet wae 
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THE LEADER. ([Sarurpay, Szepremner 9, 1854, 


By Authority of the Registrar me On the 14th of September will be published, — 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 
Tie CENSUS of GREAT “BRITAIN 
in seh | an Account ae Numbers and 


+ their 
Oneupaiiong peepee 











: wit ur 
and the of iee lic Institutions ; 


and an Anaiytieal lade. een, 


from the Reports 
London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 


Just published, 4to, cloth, price 24s. 
NCYCLOPHDIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. VOLUME VI. 
Illustrated by Maps and numerous Engravings on Wood 


and Steel. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 





Bishop Butler; Professor Henry Rogers.—Calvin and 
© ni , we Be Swe Avtoun Canada, by SB 
‘ampbell ; fessor . ; ‘ 
Brown.—C: ds ; J. Y. Johnson, Madeira— 
Cannon; by t.-Col. . h.—Ceylon; by 
John r. Chalmers; (~ William Hanna, 
LL.D mistry ; .—China; by 
Sir John Barrow.— Cc. : Black, Val 80. 


Chival Sir Walter Seo +‘ Ghioroforss: by 
valry; by ¢ 


Bi Clare; Glare: by “Henry Senior, Belfast: 
Climate; by wie iy 4g d Dr. Traill. 
Edinburgh: A.and C, BLack. London: SimpxIn and Co, 
Just published, price 10s. 6d., 
ANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
IRELAND, ~~ panne ens be &c. With all 
the Railways pow a ee ry oe fs 


Botany, and 1S a ry A os ms + JAMES SPRASER, 

Fourth’ Edition, ew revised. With twenty-one 
coloured Road-m: oe are 

TRAVELLING MAP OF RELAND. Folded in case, 


; or, case, 8s. 
THE LAKES OF “KILLARNEY. 





With M 6d. “ 
HANDBOOK FOR DUBLIN AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
With Street Maps, &¢ 


“One of the most ve lete i ed that has ever been 
published. Bey ag ll, ews Lett 

“Nothing that has ye' sogenned in the shape of a tra- 
veller’s guide-book for Jini can for a moment bear com- 
parison with this for sterling intrinsic value. The work is 
i man’s Journal. 

“A boon not only to tourists and travellers, but to all who 
sa a complete vade-mecum of local information concern- 

this ne cop Al ther, the book Se a most useful and 

intoreatin ion.” —Leins: 

London : Orr and Co. heutotinet, Paternoster- 
roy. Dublin; James M‘GLasHan, 50, Upper Sackville- 
8 











FOR EIGHTEEN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
Travellers and Tourists may receive (post-free) a Copy of 


HE ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AND 
ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK, containing a list of 
all the Hotels in ict United Kingdom, so with those 
on the Continent, which can be recommen 
If Travellers support the Hotel ieee te fearlessly 
give a Tariff of their charges, they will save their expenses, 
and benefit the public. 
Direct to the Royal Hotel Guide Office, 441, Strand. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d. 


HE GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 

“In this volume we have some whinge smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“ These portraits of what ie author terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 
Leader News’ and form ¢ a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a peculiar and i —Leeds Times. 

“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them admirably written, always satirical in spirit, 
and occasionally a - ng in their ken. There are points 


which Thack egy & have done better.”— Era. 
“ Mr. Eaward Whi Whitty is far the wittiest and most 
subtle of nae 


litical cesayists,” — Dublin be a 

“The author of this book distinguished himself by 
inyenting, if we so speak, quite a new style of news- 
paper-comment on liamentary men and proceedings 

we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. Ape f 's name will ye yet be 
a conspicuous one in the world of journalism. The main 
notion of the work is that Great Britain is under a mistake 
in considering itself a self-governed country. Mr. Whitty 
seems to have no political preferences. We know no poli- 
tical writing of the day showing. a harder head, a more ruth- 
less frankness, than Mr. Whitty’s. Add to thisa great fund 
of political knowledge, and a power of witty expression.”— 
Commonwealth. 

TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


~ ‘In the Press, and will be published October Ist, Part I. _ 
(containing 64 pages) of the 


ISTORY of the CHARTIST MOVE- 

MENT, from its Commencement down to the Present 

Time, with brief Biographical and Critical Notices of the 

beading Men who have figured in that Movement. By R. G. 

GE. The work will be completed in four Ss, at 

— each; the remaining parts to appear on the Ist of 
succeeding month until completed. 








London: Published 
and may be had, on o} 
country. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 


N [® ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 

University of Padua, who has ben established in 
London for three years, sives p rivate lessons in Italian and 
French at his own ae house of his pupils. He 
also attends Schools °in t town and the country. Mr. 
ARRIVABENB pombe t S o thoroughly practical, and 
=» wes a mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 

en 

Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. Michael’s- 

rompton. 


Ho ryoake and Co., Fleot-street, 
er, of all Booksellers in town and 








THE COALITION GUIDE: 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 1853.4 


Foolscap 8vo, 200 pages, stout wrapper, price One Shilling. 





“ Press” Office, 110, Strand ; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street ; 
ksellers. 


Moral & Scientific Educational Establishment, 


Based on the Model of a well-requlated Family, conducted by a Governess, Matron Master, and : 
si 7 and limiting the number to Twelve Pupils. : Superintenden, 


EXCELSIOR HOUSE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


LOCK’S RIDE, WINKFIELD ROW, BERKSHIRE.. 
SURROUNDED BY THE LOCALITIES OF ASCOT HEATH, BAGSHOT, WINDSOR PARK, & VIRGINIA Wampy 


‘ ; Schools, the Proprietors of 
Establishment have determined to limit their number to twelve pupils, who will, at all times, be under the poll 
care of the Matron, Governess, Superintendent, or Master. 
Health and — will be considered objects of equal importance with science and morality; or, in other 
piness. m, 


at the Railway Stations; ang of al] 





In order to obviate the immoralities and vicious habits invariably engendered in lar, 


— and morality will be taught and inculcated, as being the ry L meaus of securing health and 
ments for attaining and preserving health, are of a first-rate character. The Establishment is 
with ‘both upge and Shower Baths, for the use of pupils ; and, attached to the Premises, are a Garden and of 


nearly three acres in extent, in which the pupils are practically and scientifically instructed in the culture of fruits, 
—— and vegetables. 

fact, this HorTICULTURAL ACADEMY will be found to possess all the advantages of private tuition—the limited 
a. allowing an individual attention to be paid to every pupil, and (what is of still greater importance) avidin at all 
the evils aud degrading influences of large Schools. 





TERMS: 


Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Human Physiology, and the ginal elements of Nat ss 
~ dae eae mmen erage SEVEN Guineas A QUARTER, to be paid in advance ms Philosophy 


French, Latin, German, Drawing, Geometry, Music, &c., EACH ONE Guiwea A QUARTER EXTRA. 


Communications to be addressed to Mr. CRATER, Superintendent, Excelsior House, Winkfield Row, near Windsor. 
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4 sf 4 TOV i “ 
FFICIAL GUIDEBOOK to the | NEW WOV EL, Edited by the Author of “ John Drayton.” 
CRYSTAL PALACE. By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


ToC ADVERTISERS. ie! first contract for One Hundred ATH EW PA XTOYX. 
jousan: ies being nearly comple e Pu ersare |! “ 
prepared to receive renewals or fresh Advertisements for ® %AULTEFOMD." ke. /OHN PRATHON? 
nm ries of One Hundr ousand Copies. 
11, BouvERIE-STREET, September 7, 1854. lousens and Bi. paces, Publishers, successors to Heyny 


NEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
OFFICIAL GUIDEBOOK. 
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UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS.—It would be impossible to 
enumerate the enormous variety of articles, both- valuable | < 
eo ey which mer be iuapected daily aoe —F } By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
ishment. $ mar in in es. ustrat rT ‘a 
Catalogues sent free on appliention. N ay ~? ects SPLANS ot the BURDING 
It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnificent ld 7 of the 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether | — NDS, and many additional Plans of the various 
purchasers or otherwise. is published this day, price One Shil 


. 
Retail, 154, Regent street, corner of Beak-street, wort, te iil Gute.bo me Railway urs areal 


B d Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
UTVOYE'S GOLD and SILVER| i 


WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture. --The | . . 
long tested qualities of these articles are of themselves Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


sufficient to insure the approbation of a discerning public. | TERVOUS AFFECTIONS: Essa’ 
| i> B\ an “ 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. Spermatorrhcea; its Nature and Treatment, 

a at La mer aay odyene Frauds that - —— by pers tho 
s *, | advertise the s safe, and effectual cure 

UTVOYE'S DRESSING C. ASES fhe | et By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGR 

LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, | OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

and other choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas, Also, their London: AYLoTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 
Government DESPATC H BOXES are too well known to| 
require commen 


tail, 154, Repent -street, corner of Beak-street. EK DU CATION.—There are two Vacancies 
a for Pupils in an Establishment for Young foung Laos 
RUTY OYE’S PAPIER MAC HEE. —The | | The treatment is kind and liberal. Terms moderate. 
rior qualities of these articles need only be seen | tow Hil apply to Mre. F. Lovan, Sycamore Ea 
to be Tull y appreciated, arising from the well-known fact 
(among the aristooracy and nobility) that Mr. Futvoye is the | 
son of the original Inventor of this beautiful work, whose | 
— specimens are in possession of her most gracious | 
ajesty | 


Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
TOYS FREN Art Superintendent RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 
UTVOYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES. | The course of instruction imparts systematically a know- 
The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to | ledge of the scientific principles involved in art, expecially 
the House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are by | in its relation to the useful purposes of life, with 
far the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant and | of training masters for teaching schools of art, 
classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- students to enter upon the future practice of 
plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- | in manutactories and ey either as masters, "over: 














a a —a 


NSTRUCTION in ART. —The AUTUMN 
SESSION of the NORMAL TRAINING 
| ART of the Board of Trade, Department of Science 
| will COMMENCE 2d October, 1854. 





street, corner of Beak-street. seers, or skilled workmen. é same time instruction is 

- ‘ . — eo ed > all who may m4. to pursue scientific ite at 
PPE? CANEPA Ce . IN | without reference to a preparation for any special branch 

UTVOYE’S PATENTED ROUND | industry. Special courses are also arra to train acho 


BRASS DIALS, 13s, 6d. each, warranted —These Time |™sters of parochial and other schools 

Pieces have already a world wide reputation and their | drawing as a part of general education concurrently 

= ment i ——— all their owners. To avoid disap- witee. venpeetilies, tensed af sluts at the 
intment it is n t “ e » Bley 

P Paris, penmeary to netios on cash Ghat, “ Puiveys, | | offices, Mt: a Pall-mall, London. 


Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. — 


= - o ir HE PEN SUPERSEDED. —The a most 


UTVOYE’S PA RISIAN NOVELTIES elegant, easy, economical, and best method of 
jours Nouveaux, from Is. to 100 guineas, may be | | ING LINEN, SUL i, BOOKS, ‘wc. without the aca 


more | ing or Sadis is with the INCORRODIBLE ARG 
cn ager saya ; Beak | PLATE Ko pre tion required. Any 
ent-street, corner 0: -street. 
Wholesal 








para’ 
oe with the ow facility. Name, 2s. ; Pail 
ie and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street. Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s. Sent, post free, 


City, 22, Great Winchester-street. PREDK. WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 1 





Golden-square. Be: directions, for aumeb or post order. 


Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. Little ale weit wr. Holborn. 


——— 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THR LEADER,"—For a Half-Year, 13s. Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Branch Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington Street, ee 


LONDON : Printed by Georoxz Hoores, (of No. 3, Northend 
OFFICE, No. 7, W 


Hammersmith Road. 


in the County of Middlesex), and Published by THornton Leron Hunt (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) at 
STREET, STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, in thesame County.—SATUEDAY, September 9, 1854. 
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